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In This Issue 


The Cocoa War Is On 


and the manufacturers of 

chocolate goods are paying 

the bill! There’s a reason— 

it’s your fight. Get the facts 
on page 28. 


> 


Some Color Problems 
in Manufacturing Candy 


Food colors have a personality 
says J.‘A. Ambler of the Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory. They are 
‘*temperamental”’ too in company 
with other materials in a candy 
batch. The answer isin getting 
better acquainted with them.. 
—Page 35. , 
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‘‘Bad Practices in Our Industry” 
or 


Why Candy Machinery Salesmen Get Grey 








One Million Dollars 





spent for cooperative advertising measures the initial 
effort of the Confectioners of America to increase the 
consumption of candy. 


From observation of similar efforts in other lines, we 
believe it should prove highly beneficial to the industry 
as a whole. 


What it will do for you 


will depend on what you do for yourself 


N increased market for candy marks only the beginning of the bat- 

tle. It is a favorable introduction but must be intensively followed 

up if you, individually are to benefit. The surest way to repeat sales 

is to make the fulfillment exceed the promise. Real quality need only 
be sold once. 


The primary appeal of candy is to the senses—notably sight and taste. 
A fine appearance will tempt the palate but to succeed your product 
must fulfill the implied promise of a delicious and satif ying flavor. 


As experts with more than fifty years of experience behind us, we feel 
qualified to be of real service to you. Our slogan 


A Flavor for Every Purpose 


means “‘made-to-measure’’ flavors to suit every individual type of con- 
fection. 


The campaign starts next month. Be prepared to offer the finest tast- 
ing candies by using flavors that are right. We can help you. 


What is your Flavor Problem? 


Send for our new and enlarged catalog just off the press. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


82 Beekman Street 118 West Ohio Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
93 Church Street 
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_ INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 








logical buyers. 


fountain and ice cream trade. 





consideration. 
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Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
The advertisements in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
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FLAVOSCENTS 


CONFECTIONERS’ 


FLORAL FLAVORS 


Palatability in Floralty 





HE who values the delicacy which a well chosen floral essence imparts 
to the savor of confectionery products might profitably test our 
Confectioners’ Floral Flavors. They are new to the confectionery in- 
dustry and freshly true to the growing flower in odor, taste and palata- 
bility. An original, novel and exclusive method of extraction makes them 
possible. 


As seasoned experts in the development of exquisite floral effects we 
are peculiarly well qualified to supply the manufacturing confectioner 
with floral flavors that are loyal to flower odor and most agreeable to the 
taste. Their concentrated strength makes these products far-reaching 
and thus extremely economical. 


HELIOTROPE HONEY SUCKLE JASMIN 
LILAC ORANGE FLOWER LILY 
ROSE IRIS VIOLET 


UNGERER & CO., wiw vont Ses 


























INCORPORATED - 
=~ MANUFACTURERS OF “== 


EGRE Loep Preps 


CHICAGO 


TEALPMONE Lar aveTTE TReo 


No Eggs are Needed 
When Fondax is used: 


So you can start the New Year with 
fall knowledge that you have chopped off this 
item of production cost. 


But that isn't the only reason why you 
should specify its use in your shop -- 


Fondax -- for lightening weight -~ in- 
creasing sise -- for whitening and refining cream 
ceriters -- has won and maintains its place as the 
most essential contribut’ng factor of success in 
the candy business. It is a BIG money-maker that 
you oan always rely upon. The little extra it my 
cost you more than pays back the difference in in- 
creased output and bettered quality. 


Before you go into Easter Season Pro- 
duction write or *phone so that we can send you a 
trial package of Fondax and the very latest form- 
las -- Just the thing you need for Nougats, Butter 
Creams, Fudges, Taffies, Kisses and Bar Goods. 
Drop a post card NOW, while you think of it. 


Cordially yours, 


WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, Inc. 
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Keeping Fudge Good 


Regardless of the goodness you put into your 
fudge its natural tendency is to dry and be- 
come hard. 


Drying out or hardness immediately de- 
tracts from any of the other good qualities. 


You can control this condition and increase 
your sales by adding a relatively small amount 
of Nulomoline to your batches. 


We have a new set of fudge formulas that 
will serve as a guide for securing effective re- 
sults. Use the attached coupon today. 





The NULOMOLINE Co. 


109-111 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


M — Service Department — The Nulomoline Co. — 111 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new set of Fudge formulas. 





Name and Position 
ORS ET Dk UE TI SEERA DNA Se ASTRA TRON Mos ON RE =p A Otc OA ead NE RECT ITE a Me ate A ETI 


Street and Number... NSO SAT ane AR Oe Re 5 


City and State 
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This chart indicates clearly the tremendous popularity of the milk chocolate flavor 


Milk coatings show 


| phenomenal increase 


fg mee to the latest census 
of manufacture published by 
the Department of Commerce, milk 
chocolate coatings show an increase 
of 69.3%. 

Another astonishing fact! The 
percentage of increase in manu- 
facture of milk coatings alone was 
over 3 times the percentage of 
increase of all coatings during the 
same period. 

The only reason for so impressive 
an increase is popular demand. 
Today the milk flavor is by far the 
favorite. 


Ever since Daniel Peter invented 
milk chocolate over fifty years ago 
the Peter organization has been 
the outstanding manufacturer of 
milk chocolate products. Peter’s 


Milk Chocolate is known as the 
standard of quality the world over. 


Peter’s Fresh Full Cream Milk 
Chocolate Coatings are made with 
all the skill and experience of the 
great Peter experts—recognized as 
the leading authorities of the milk 
chocolate industry. 


The plant where Peter’s Coatings are 
made is situated in the heart of one of 
America’s finest dairy regions. Here fresh 
milk with all its cream comes in hourly 
from nearby farms and is blended within 
24 hours into the coatings that candy 
manufacturers everywhere acknowledge 
to be unquestionably the finest. 

Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates 
Co., Inc., 131 Hudson Street, New 
York City. Branch Sales Offices: 
722 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; 431 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. and 
3620 Third Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Peter Coating line covers 
every chocolate-making need. 
In addition to Milks, it in- 
cludes V anillas, Sweets, Bitter 
Sweets and Liquors. 





PETER’S CHOCOLATE COATINGS 
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Important 


News about Gelatine 
In Candy-Making— 


Ask our Research and 
Service Department 


American candy manufacturers are just beginning to realize the 
wide variety of profitable uses for gelatine in candy-making. 


They no longer look on gelatine merely as a “‘filler’’. It betters 
the appearance, texture and flavor and also contributes to the 
food value of candies. 

Are you taking advantage of gelatine to the fullest extent in 
your candy manufacturing? 

Our Research and Service Department, headed by one of the 
leading candy experts of the country, offers you without charge, 
advice on any of your candy problems involving the use of 
gelatine. They will gladly furnish new recipes, or help you 
better those now in use. 

Put your problems up to them—find out about the extra 
profits awaiting you through the wider use of gelatine. 


Use This “Grade Plus” Gelatine 


There’s economy for you in the “‘grade plus’’ feature of Atlantic 
Super-Clarified Gelatine. It means greater purity, clarity, 
uniformity and viscosity for every dollar you spend for gelatine. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 


WOBURN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago: Suite 510, 118 N. La Salle Street 
New York: Room 92, 1 Hudson Street 


ATLANTIC Super- 
Clarified GELATINE 
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Gor 
SILKOTE 


“‘A Super Creme” 


The Positive Ripener 


and 


Trouble Eliminator 


Prevents— 


Leaking 
Souring 
Bursting 
Fermentation 


Eliminates Graining of Centers 


Keeps Centers Moist and Soft 
for an Indefinite Period 





A fifty pound can, together with formulas and 
full particulars, will be sent you on trial. 











SETHNESS COMPANY 


659 Hobbie Street 1133 Broadway 
Chicago New York 
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““isolate’”’ 


(Remember This Name) 


—the Name for a New Family 


of Exquisitely Delicious Flavors 
Made by a REMARKABLE 


Since giving ‘Original 
Terpeneless Citrus Concen- 
trates’”’ to the trade back in 
1885 we have perfected a 
. full line of other super- 
extracts ideally fitted for 
each flavor use. Our entire 
capital, personnel and labor- 
atories are devoted to the 
manufacture of SOLUBLE 
concentrates. We maintain 
a modern research depart- 
ment for solving your » sort 
problems. Consider the 
Foote & Jenks representative 
in his true capacity —a 
Service-man eager and able 
to assist you. 


NEW PROCESS 


ROM 1885 (ir which year this house presented the first Terpeneless 
Citrus Concentrates to the candy trade) until the Spring of 1926 our 
research laboratories have worked ceaselessly in an effort to isolate 

the evasive flavor-soul of Nature’s most delicate products, including all 
citrus fruits, vanillas, etc. 


Our remarkable discovery whereby, in 1885, we were enabled to offer, for 
the first time, Terpeneless Citrus Concentrates to the trade, convinced us 
that further research in the same direction would enable us eventually 
to literally lift from natural fruits the elusive characteristics which made 
them delectable—at the same time rejecting those subtle characteristics 
which confused recognition of the desired flavor or gave any hint of 
harshness in the finished extract. 


TODAY THIS GOAL HAS BEEN REACHED. By means of our exclu- 
sive process, put into effect early in 1926 and thoroughly checked through- 
out the year, the isolated desirable characteristics of natural fully ripened 
fruits are now, for the first time, a commodity obtainable by any flavor 
user at the same price he is accustomed to pay for ordinary flavors. 


Until you have tested out these new process flavors called “Iso‘!ates” you 
can have no conception of what a vast increase in deliciousness, strength 


and flavoring economy has been made for you. 


Write for complete list of “Isolate” flavors, their advantages and economies. 


FOOTE &JENKS 
HF lavor Specialists 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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California Blue ‘Dhemnad Brand 


Shelled Almonds 


O properly serve the needs of the trade we are main- 
taining spot stock at both New York and Chicago 


of the following mentioned Blue Diamond Brand 
Shelled Almonds in the varieties and packings listed 


below: 

Nonpareil Medium, packed in 25-pound net weight boxes ..............4.4. 47'"c 
Nonpareil Medium packed in 5-pound lithographed cartons (ten cartons 

DOT CASE) co. av cce dc ecuces sas pawns 40o eka Sane Clon ee Lees ae Coee eee 48'Ac 
Nonpareil Medium, packed in double bags of 160 pounds each .............. 45t4c 
Nonpareil Sheller Run, packed in 25-pound net weight boxes................ 46Vc 
Nonpareil, Sheller Run, packed in double bags of 160 pounds each............ 44%4c 
IXL Medium, packed in’ 25-pound hames 6206.05. iva se cw assstnceseewene’ 47" 
NePlus Medium, packed in 25-pound boxes .............. 02s cece cece ceees 47 ¢ 
IXL Sheller Run, packed in double bags of 160 pounds each................ 40 ¢ 
IXL Sheller Run, packed t@ Z5-powmd Danes . bv cb cis osice costes sk yhces veeen 42 ¢ 
NePlus Shetler Run, packed in double bags of 160 pounds each............. 40 ¢ 
NePlus Sheller Run, packed in 25-pound boxes ..............0seeeeeceeces 42 c¢ 


The prices shown above are per pound, net weight, 
either f. o. b. New York or f. o. b. Chicago. 


Upon request we shall be glad to furnish type samples of any of the above varieties 
of Blue Diamond Brand Shelled Almonds. 


All of cur Blue Diamond Brand Shelled Almonds, before being shipped, are thor- 


oughly sterilized against the development of moth and worm, through the use of 
the Vacufume Sterilization System. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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How to Get Your Hard Candy on Retail 
Counters in 5, 10 and 15c Units 


This Machine Packs the Leading 
brands of Hard Candy into cartons 





PAPER LINING AND CARTON FILLING MACHINE 


CANDY AND MEDICATED TABLETS 
COUGH DROPS a FRUIT DROPS 


We manufacture the. following 
types of packaging machinery: 


FOR CARTONS: 


Carton Opening Machines 
Carton Lining Machines 


Filling, Weighing, Counting, 
Tucking and Sealing Machines 


FOR BAGS: 
Bag Making Machines 
Bag Filling Machines 


Wax or Glassine Paper Bags 
Filled by Count, Weight or 
Measure. 





CARTONS FILLED AT THE RATE 
OF 45 TO 125 PER MINUTE 


The Above Machine Feeds Waxed or Glassine Paper from Rolls, Lines Carton 
and Fills with Required Amount of Articles, Closing Carton Automatically. 


FLOOR SPACE: Length, 8 Feet; Width, 6 Feet. H. P. % 








Send Us a Sample of Your Product; Our Engineering Department Is at Your Service 


LCARTONING MACHINERY LORPORATION 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
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More People Are Able 
to Buy Better Candies— 


Give Them Your Favorite Centers Rolled in 


Golden Toasted Coconut © 


- 
i 

= 

Re 


*A specially topping 5 
makers of Gem Oe Coconut. 





Today, more people have more 
money to spend on better candies. 


They are educated to higher quality 
and are anxious to buy these better 


goods. 
ORD 


Nutmeats are in popular favor and 
new nut candies have a strong sales 


appeal. 
ORD 


The many new varieties of our 


Golden Toasted Coconut 


‘The Economy Nutmeat’’ 


suggest enumerable candy specialties 
combining this delicious nutty flavor 
with a low cost basis to you. 


Write for experimental samples 


You will be more than pleased with the 


ATTRACTIVE rR DELICIOUS Ea! AND THE 

COLOR FLAVOR PRICE 

FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: Franklin Baker, Ltd. our22 Bade? ROAM Re aL 
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FACTS FOR YOUR 
FACTORY MAN 


Our Convertit booklet tells a story that is of vital interest to every 
manufacturer particularly of cream candies. Its value is illustrated 


by part of the table of contents which we reproduce: 


Crystallized Creams 
Effect of Cold Storage 
Formulas: 


Bonbon Centers 

Bonbon Dipping Cream 
Booker Process Cast Centers 
Booker Process Rolled Centers 
Fifty-Fifty Frappe 

Fondant 

Fondant for Liquid Centers 
Fruit Centers 

Nulomoline Frappe 


Preventing Fermentation 
Prevention of Drying 

Reducing Scrap 

Softening Cast Centers 

We will be glad to supply a booklet for each candy 


maker in your factory. It may assist you in developing 
new candies or perfecting those you are now making. 











WHAT 
CONVERTIT IS 


INVERTIT is a yeast 
enzyme known as in- 
vertase. It is a practically 
colorless liquid. It comes 
packed in bottles or steel 
drums. The great value of 
CONVERTIT lies in its 
power to soften cream 
centers after they are coat- 
ed with chocolate. Our 
booklet covers in detail the 
use of CONVERTIT under 
actual factory conditions. 
Invertase has also been 
the subject of long study 
and research by the Bureau 
of Chemistry at Washing- 
ton, D. C. and it is now 
fully recognized as a valu- 
ablescientific contribution 
to the candy industry—an 
outstanding exampleof the 
benefits to be derived from 
the cooperation of chemists 
and candy makers. 











THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of Convertit 





109-111 Wall Street 


New York, N. Y. 


ONVERTIT 


The highly concentrated invertase of standardized activity 
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“How the Huhn System in Our Starch 
Room Paid for Itself in Short Time” 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


(4) 





OE of the oldest and largest manufacturers of confections in 
America now has three unit installations of Huhn Starch Dryer 
and Cooler—six machines. A fourth unit—two more machines—will 
be installed very shortly. The savings in production costs sound 
like a fairy tale but they are a reality; we will let them tell you 
what happened after “investing” in Huhn Starch conditioning 
equipment: 


“We threw out all but one dry room—for use in emergency only.” 
“We sold 300,000 pounds of starch which we didn’t need.” 


“We also sold 30,000 starch boards which we didn’t need any more,” because 
all our boards are in cast. 


“And our starch department turns out more volume of goods of better and 
more uniform quality than ever.” 


@-\6-25| fear | ¥-\" 


Write for catalog and state what you cast in starch 


A. HUHN MFG. CO. © 3015 Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For Coating 
Efficiency 


te HK NROBER 


Stands Indisputably Supreme 


NROBERS, in the biggest and most modern plants throughout the World, 

are producing the finest coated candies, in volume, economically and uni- 
formly. It is a machine without a peer, recognized as superior to any other 
method of coating candy and covered by letters patent. 


The Enrober embodies many features, unobtainable on other coating ma- 
chines, that place it in a class by itself. With its various attachments it repre- 
sents one of the best equipment investments the confectionery manufacturer 


could possibly make. Write for copy of impartial sur- 
vey which was made on Enrobers in actual use. Certi- 4 ] 5 () 


fied facts that show you how to increase your profits. 


and the Springfield COATER 


For the Manufacturer to Whom Price Is Paramount 


The Springfield Coater is a new addition 
to the National line—a sturdy, low-priced 
machine, superior to any other coating ma- 
chine EXCEPT THE ENROBER. 

The great facilities of the National Equip- 
ment plant and our large production enable 
us to offer this machine at the surprisingly 
low price of $2,000 for the 24-Inch, and 
$2,500 for the 32-Inch. We will be pleased 


ot 2 me OD 
National Equipment Compa 


Manufacturer in the World of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfield. Massachusetts, USA 


























\ \ 7 ATCH the crowd surging out 
of the theatre between shows— 


all converging to a single exit. Does it 
remind you of the situation in your 
wierteee department whenever your 
production starts to move fast? 


The single exit may be no more in- 
adequate than the equipment you are 
depending upon to wrap your finished 
goods. Deliveries held up waiting for 
wrapping machines to meet produc- 
tion may be costing a great deal of 
money. 


The Exit 


Many o 





Jam 


Make it a point to find out today 
whether you cannot handle the situa- 
tion better with AMF Automatic 
wrareeag or Packaging Machinery. 

the country’s best known 
wrapped packages are handled by AMF 
machines, and a quarter century of 
varied experience in solving complex 
wrapping problems is at your service. 


A conference at your convenience 
carries no obligation. Address Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., 5502- 
5524 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Wrapping Machines 

















Yeon TNO ew S 


NFECTIONERS omen 


Model “M” eis pa Machine 


(PATENTED) 





The products of the Model ‘“‘M”’ are among the best selling suckers 
on the market today. They include the base ball, foot ball, golf ball, 
golf club, flat oval ‘‘pops’’ with embossed names or figures, as well as 
many other designs which are popular and attractive. ' 


In this machine the suckers are formed in dies under pressure, are 
perfectly shaped and have smooth, straight edges. 


Because of the rapidly. increasing demand for the class of goods made by 
the Model ‘‘M” it should have a placein every factory where suckers or 
hard goods are made. 


RACINE CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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ASTER IS THE TIME FOR BUNNIES, EGGS. AND 
NEW BONNETS, WE OFFER YOU. MR. CON. 
%  FECTIONER. METAL MOLDS FOR MAKING 
Q HOLLOW CHOCOLATE FIGURES OF THESE AND 
@ MANY OTHER DESIGNS WHICH WILL BE AT- 
TRACTIVE TO YOUR CUSTOMERS. N° 7587 





INCREASED SALES MEAN INCREASED 
PROFITS 






OUR CATALOG ILLUSTRATES MANY NEW DESIGNS 
OF METAL MOLDS SUITABLE FOR EASTER AND 
OTHER OCCASIONS IF INTERESTED. SEND FOR 
CATALOG No. 3 F. 









ORDER THROUGH YOUR JOBBER. 


> 8002 












































8000 RABBIT 17” HIGH ADE No. 7587 BONNET MOLD MAKES A No. 8002 EGG SHAPED BOX (BONBON- 
a HOLLOW WEIGHS ABOUT 2 PLAIN HAT WHICH CAN BE NIERE) MAKES A HOLLOW 
LBS. CHOCOLATE. A GOOD TRIMMED WITH RIBBON OR CHOCOLATE BOX WHICH 
WINDOW DISPLAY PIECE FLOWERS. CAN BE FILLED WITH 

THAT CAN BE SOLD. CANDIES. 













































































EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34 44 HUBERT ST. Mewh@S” NEW YORK CITY 


HATA 
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G4e AUTOMATIC HARD CANDY MACHINE 
for SPHERICAL HARD GOODS 





This machine embodies in it all the features of 
the Semi-Automatic Machine plus the 
added convenience of Sizing, Feeding, 
Cutting and Discharging, 


entirely automatically 
IT SAVES LABOR 


: _ INCREASES PRODUCTION 
Hard Candy 
Producers: DOUBLES YOUR PROFITS 


Special provisions 

are also made for Full information on request— Do it now! 
producing the now 

famous fruit tablets JOHN WERNER & SONS, Inc. 
on this machine. It ’ 
merits your consid- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


eration. Write us. 
New York Office: Alamac Hotel. a 


HARD 
CANDY 
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The Machine for Wrapping 
STICK CANDY— 






Can be adjusted 
to handle 
various sizes 


Here’s a machine that makes the stick-candy business 
pay better. It is being successfully used by a large number 
of manufacturing confectioners, and everywhere is lowering 
production costs. 


With one machine; you can wrap 40,000 sticks in an 
8-hour day. Your candy will be wrapped tighter and better 
than it ever was before. And it will cost you less to wrap! 

The better wrapping makes the candy more saleable— 
adds to your volume. The economy through lower cost of 
wrapping gives you an extra margin to go on—more profit 
or a lower selling price. 

This machine wraps all usual sizes of stick-candy, is 
easily adjustable from one size to another, and automatically 


takes care of the variations in length and diameter unavoid- 
able with hand spun sticks. 


One girl operates the machine. Another packs the candy. 


Send us a few pounds of your assorted sticks and tell 
us approximately what your output is. We shall then be 
glad to give you a frank answer as to whether you can use 
this machine to advantage. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK: 30 Church Street CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington Street 


Let our nearest office be of service to you. 
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Over 

100 million 
packages 

per day 

are wrapped 


on our 
machines 





The machine that wraps 
Chewing Gum complete — 
500 sticks per minute. 





The machine that wraps 
hotel soap and small car- 
tons in printed or plain 
wrappers—90 per minute. 





The machine that shapes, 
cuts and wraps kisses or 
toffee, doing all three op- 
erations—150 per minute. 


“& 


The machine that wraps 
in inner 














First Producers of 





| for 


Uniformity 


Strength 


plastic and 


Certified Colors 


f ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS — scientifically ) 
prepared to meet the needs of the highest 
% type of confectioners and for every purpose % 
in the gant pad industry — particularly 
clear 





hard candy work. 








Purity 


Solubility 


Food Color Headquarters for Fifty Years 


IFTY YEARS AGO WE PRODUCED 
Fite FIRST HARMLESS FOOD 


COLORS. used 
(after long study by ex- 
perts of their physiological 
effects—the first and only 
work of this kind ever 
undertaken on coal - tar 
colors), and after es- 
tablishing their harmless- 
ness for food, every batch 
was tested before being 
distributed. This was 30 
years before certified 
colors came into use, of 
which we were the FIRST 
PRODUCERS. We have 
never yet failed to prove 
any official wrong who 
claimed to _ find objection- 
able colors in our customer’s 
goods. No manufacturer ever 


suffered. through the use of 
them. We were largely in- 


strumental in halting opposition of :mportant 
officials when the present Food and Drug 
Act was before Congress, who would have 
forbidden all food coloring if they could. 


in the United States 















COLORS FOR 
PLASTIC WORK 


Atlas Cert. New Rose 
Marseline Orange 
Cc. D. M. Green 
Mauvine 
514 Brown 
and many others, which will pro- 


duce those beautiful and delicate 
shades of nature. 








Extracts. 


CONFIDENCE 


The Progressive Manufacturer can only establish 
a quality product by using the best material; there 


are no ingredients in which 
confidence in the producer is 
so absolutely necessary or im- 
portant as in Colors and 
Flavors. Our 75 years of 
business experience is a guar- 
antee of quality products, and 
a sound basis for your confi- 
dence. 


GENUINE FRUIT 
EXTRACTS 


Our Genuine Fruit Extracts 
are not only so-called, but 
the product of the actual fruit 
whose name they bear. 

The production processes 
are by special apparatus and 
methods which retain and 
preserve all the finest and 
most delicate esters and 
aromas_of the finest selected 
fully ripe fruit picked where 
ag most lucious of its kind 

own. 


We shall be “ent to have an order for 
pint samples and suggest our wonderful 
Genuine Fruit Strawberry and Raspberry 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 


11-13 East Illinois Street 


CHICAGO 


Established 1851 


Factory: 
537-555 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


83-93 Park Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Flavor Blending 
a Neglected Art 


O the perfumer, who talks in terms of 

volume, duration and bouquet, blending 
has become a fine art. But to the confec- 
tioner whose flavors are perfumes, blend- 
ing is something which the extract manu- 
facturer does when he adulterates his prod- 
ucts. The confectioner believes that the 
good flavors are the simple flavors, the 
manufactured oils or the mechanically con- 
centrated fruit juices which often lack the 
smoothness, permanence or character of 
the fresh fruit or other product from which 
their names are derived. 

Needless to say, they have none of the 
piquant, intriguing qualities which elevate 
individual products from the dull, unin- 
teFesting mass of ingredients. The same 
old orange, from whatever source—the 
same prosaic strawberry with the tame 
cooked flavor—no delicate blending to 
arouse the jaded appetite—no distinctive 
note to tease the palate of the epicure— 
candy in its duller moments satisfies only 
the elemental craving for something sweet. 

Modern civilization has brought about a 
great process of refinement in our senses 
of taste and smell. Up-to-date methods of 
plumbing and sanitation have removed the 
filth that was responsible for the reeking 
odors which permeated the atmosphere 
during mediaeval times; refrigeration and 
sterilization have eliminated the foul odors 
and flavors from the food. We no longer 
require the heavy spices and powerful 
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flavors which served to mask the signs of 
inevitable disintegration and decay. We 
have educated our senses to appreciate the 
more delicate and fleeting fragrances. 

It is often difficult to obtain these lighter 
bouquets by using simple, unblended oils 
and flavors. Unfortunately, the fetish of 
purity has largely obscured the value of 
blending. Fidelity of character, which is 
often lacking from the ‘‘pure’’ oils and 
essences—deliciousness and _ distinctive- 
ness, are qualities which are far more im- 
portant to the confectioner in building up 
a reputation for an ‘‘individual’’ product. 

Provided the ingredients are wholesome, 
the customer is only interested in pleasing 
his .palate and does not give a ‘‘hoot’’ 
whether you have used straight or blended 
flavors to achieve your end. Many firms 
who feature the fact that they use only 
true fruits and the so-called pure (un- 
blended) flavors have products that are ut- 
terly insipid and uninteresting. If the 
term ‘‘true fruit’’ is supposed to mean that 
it reproduces the actual flavor of the fruit 
for which it is named, we question whether 
any unblended true fruit strawberry, for 
instance, can approximate the fruity lus- 
cious character of the fresh, uncooked 
berry. 

True peach, true grape, and a host of 
other flavors are sorry imitations of the 
true fruits from which they are derived. 
It is a known fact that by combining these 
flavors with totally different flavors, it is 
often possible to get closer to the flavor of 
the actual fresh fruit. 

Granted that we have vastly improved 
upon the coarse, crude essences of fifty 
years ago, we are still years behind the 
perfumer whose weekly ‘‘creations’’ are 
the talk of the town. Let us cast off our 
inhibitions, borrow boldly from his lexicon. 
and henceforth think of flavors in terms of 
body, fixation and bouquet—creating new 
flavors and compounding the old as fancy 
dictates! 

‘In an early issue of this magazine we 
will feature an extensive article on the 
revolutionary possibilities of flavor blend- 
ing. 





Editorial# 


That Matter of the Alcohol Tax 


INCE January Ist, when the Treasury 
Department lowered the excise tax on 
alcohol from $2.20 to $1.65 per proof gal- 
lon, the majority of the extract manufac- 
turers have quite willingly fallen in line 
with the reduction by making commensurate 
changes in the prices of their finished prod- 
ucts. A few opportunists, however, main- 
taining that the alcohol content of their 
products is low and the price saving on the 
extracts consequently insignificant or that 
the reduction merely compensates them in 
a small way for the flavoring base ad- 
vances of the past year (?), have sought to 
pass over this eventful period as quietly 
as possible and make allowances only 
where firmly demanded by their customers. 
As a matter of fact, far from being in- 
significant, the tax cut represents a lower- 
ing of 50e a gallon on vanilla extracts: 
$2.20 per proof gal. $4.18 per wine gal. 
' (190 proof) 
$1.65 per proof gal. $3.13 per wine gal. 





$1.05 
55¢e reduction in the 
proof gallon becomes a saving of $1.05 in 
the wine gallon. Vanilla extract, which 
normally contains between 40 per cent and 
50 per cent of cologne spirit, should exhibit 
a corresponding price decline of from 
$21.00 to $26.00 a barrel. Surely, the most 
affluent flavor house can not call this insig- 
nificant! Other extracts, with aleohol con- 
tent varying from about 8 per cent to 90 
per cent show proportionate savings to 
which the buyer is entitled. If by any 
chance your extract people have not re- 
sponded to the tax reduction voluntarily, go 
after them hard; the government did not 
lower the tax for their especial benefit! 
While on the subject of the aleohol tax, 
actually, there is no more reason why the 
government should continue to tax aleohol 
used for flavoring purposes than the de- 
natured formulas applied to various other 
industrial uses. The tax was originally in- 
tended to discriminate between beverage 
and non-beverage alcohol. The distinction 
was made that all aleohol intended for in- 
ternal consumption should bear the tax; 
aleohol for use in industry was to be tax- 
free. But under the National Prohibition 
Act, beverage alcohol was outlawed. The- 
oretically, at least, there is no longer sup- 
posed to be any beverage alcohol, hence, 
why countenance a discriminatory tax? 
The point has been made that the various 
technical alcohols have been denatured so 


In other words, the 
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effectively as to prevent their diversion to 
beverage purposes and that alcohol for 
flavoring or medicinal purposes could not 
be so denatured. On the contrary, alcohol 
denatured with 5 per cent of vanillin by 
weight (which would be the natural dena- 
turing formula for vanilla extracts and 
compounds) is much more difficult to pur- 
ify than some of the present permitted de- 
naturing formulas. The formula employ- 
ing diethylpthallate, for instance, may be 
very easily converted back into pure alco- 
hol. The denaturant can be removed 100 
per cent in the first distillation. Yet this 
is the formula most commonly employed in 
the preparation of the so-called ‘‘rubbing 
aleohols,’’ and it is easy to see how it might 
conveniently furnish a vast source of sup- 
ply to the discriminating bootlegger. 

With vanillin as the denaturant, how- 
ever, the process of repurifying becomes 
much more difficult. Enough of the vanillin 
distills over with the alcohol, to necessitate 
two or even three successive distilling op- 
perations to free the spirit of the de- 
naturant. 

Yet the Treasury Department, replying 
to a recent letter requesting permission to 
employ vanillin as a denaturant of cologne 
spirits, states very definitely: 

¥ . inasmuch as specially denatured 
alcohol has not been authorized for use wm 
the manufacture of preparations which are 
intended for internal purposes, the pro- 
posed formula will not be approved.”’ 

This unwarranted discrimination hangs 
by a thread. Why not get together with 
the extract manufacturers to fight it? Any 
second rate bootlegger can provide himself 
with pure alcohol free of tax. You pay 
the $3.13 a gallon to support the adminis- 
tration of the act which makes his profes- 
sion profitable. Perhaps your congress- 
man will appreciate a letter from you on 
the subject. 





Beg Your Pardon 


Perhaps many of our readers thought the illus- 
tration at the top of the page advertisement of 
Coignet Gelatines in our January issue looked 
like a rather peculiar “laboratory.” The illus- 
tration showed the liming vats at the Givors 
(I'rance) factory but the explanatory line under 
the cut read: “Central Laboratories at Heyrieux- 
Lyons, France.” The responsibility of placing 
the wrong cut in this advertisement rests entirely 
with us. The illustration of the Coignet labora- 
tories which was intended to accompany their 
copy in’ previous issue appears in the advertise- 
ment of Coignet Gelatines in this issue, page 57. 











Defeat the Proposed Labeling Law 


Requiring ‘‘Country of Origin” on 
Imported Nuts and Fruits 


The case against this proposed amendment to the 
Pure Food Law is ably argued by the Dried Fruit 
Association of New York in their recent circular 
of February Ist which reads as follows: 





E have been advised of the passage 
in the House of Representatives of 
H. R. 12315 which is a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act requiring nuts, raw 
fruits, rice and raw vegetables grown outside 
of the United States to be labeled to show the 
country of origin. Heretofore the numerous 
attempts made by special interests have failed 
to pervert the Federal Food and Drugs Act by 
changing this law from an effective protective 
measure in the interest of the public. This 
bill is just such another attempt and should 

not pass. 

If any fraud is being perpetrated on the pub- 
lic in the sale of foreign grown nuts, rice, 
fruits or raw vegetables, existing state and 
federal laws are adequate to cope with the sit- 
uation and may be invoked to prevent and 
punish all actual cases of misrepresentation. 

The present measure simply proposes to add 
to the food law an affirmative provision di- 
recting the printing on labels of country of 
origin. The passage of this law is the first 
step and a most critical one in substituting for 
the effective general national food law a series 
of special statutes or amendments each deal- 
ing with some particular matter of detail or 
with one or two or three commodities. The 
present law effectively covers in a single 
statute the entire field of adulteration and mis- 
branding and wisely leaves matters of detail 
to the federal officials for regulation as occa- 
sion requires. The effect of the enactment of 
this bill would be to 
(1) Defeat the original, laudable and beneficial 

object of the statute tested and found highly 
satisfactory by twenty continuous years of 
effective enforcement, 

(2) Break down the splendid enforcement ma- 
chinery now in operation by diverting the 
officials from the detection of serious, dele- 
terious adulteration and manipulation of the 
people’s food; 

(3) Increase the cost to the consumer by im- 
posing burdensome labeling requirements 
upon producer, manufacturers and dealers 
without the slightest degree of benefit to the 
consumer, 

For your information we list below a few 


W. 














illustrations of how labels would, under the 
provisions of the measure, be required to read: 


Mixed Nuts—100 Pounds Net Weight 


The nuts contained in this package consist 
of the following varieties of nuts: 


Brazil Nuts grown in Brazil.......... 10 Ibs. 
Filberts grown in Italy.............. 12 Ibs. 
Walnuts grown in France........... 12 Ibs. 
Almonds grown in Spain............ 12 Ibs. 
Walnuts grown in Manchuria........ 12 Ibs. 
Pecans grown in Mexico............ 12 Ibs. 


Note: This information would not be made 
known to the consumer who buys in one 
pound paper sacks from his retai! dealer. 

Traveler’s Fruit Baskets 
These baskets, usually put up by fruiterers, 


would be required to be labeled as follows: 
This basket contains: 


Oranges grown in Spain.............. 6 oz. 
Persimmons grown in Japan.......... 4 oz. 
Grapefruit grown in Cuba............ 8 oz. 
Grapes grown in Belgium............ 8 oz. 
Fresh Figs grown in France.......... 6 oz. 
Apricots grown in France............ 4 oz. 


Chocolate Almond Bars containing a mix- 
ture of Jordan Almonds with California Al- 
monds would be required to be labeled: 


Chocolate Almond Bars 


The almonds contained in this bar are a mix- 
ture consisting of California Almonds and % 
oz. Fancy Jordan Almonds grown in Spain. 

Shelled salted nuts for fancy table use would 
be required to bear a label reading as follows: 


Mixed Salted Nuts 1 Pound Net Weight 


Consisting of the following varieties grown 
outside the United States: 
Pecans wn in Mexico............. 1 
Cashew Nuts grown in Africa........ 1 
Filberts grown in Italy............... 1 
Walnuts grown in Manchuria........ 1 oz. 
Almonds grown in Italy............. 1 
Brazil Nuts grown in Brazil......... 1 
Pistachio Nuts grown in Turkey..... 1 
Almonds grown in Spain...... 1 
alnuts grown in France............ 1 oz. 
Failure so to label the packages would sub- 
ject the shipper to the penalties prescribed in 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
There are other numerous examples of the 
results which would be achieved by the pass- 


(Continued on page 41) 








Editorial— 





British Cocoa “Control Port” of Accra, Gold Coast Colony 


Between 60 and 70 million dollars will probably be required to finance one of the biggest cornering attempts 


in the history of modern merchandising. 


The Cocoa War is On 


i 
Dealers enraged over Expose 
of Cocoa Exchange activities 
in editorial of previous issue 





N editorial entitled ‘‘The $50,000,000 
Cocoa Swindle’’ appeared in the 
January issue of your magazine. We 
say your magazine because for the 
first time in the history of the con- 
fectionery press, a trade paper has dared 
openly to challenge a large group of its poten- 
tial advertisers. We are fighting your battle in 
a vigorous, two-fisted way, telling the devastat- 
ing truth and defying the devil! 

That we have started something by the pub- 
lication of this unusually frank editorial is evi- 
dent from the fact that it was immediately 
seized upon by the dealers as possible grounds 
for a series of libel actions! In fact, we are 
informed that on January 24th, almost before 
the print had time to dry, the editorial was 
dramatically read on the floor of the Cocoa 














Exchange. For a brief period pandemonium 
reigned. Some ill-advised person volunteered 


the suggestion that the references which had 
been made to the questionable status of the ex- 
change might possibly furnish legal grounds for 
a libel suit against the publisher. 


It was moved that a fund be raised to obtain 
legal advice and to prosecute this magazine on 
behalf of the Exchange. Much controversy cen- 
tered around the identity of ‘‘Mr. King’’ as 
there happened to be at least two Mr. Kings 
in the combine, to say nothing of that mysteri- 
ous Mr. King who played a star part in the re- 
cent oil scandal. It was generally agreed that 
the person referred to was the gentleman whom 
they familiarly termed ‘‘Heinie’’ King. In 
order to work out a personal libel case for him, 
however, it would be necessary first to trap the 
publisher into admitting his identity as the Mr. 
King of the article. Considerable time and 
effort were devoted to incensing this ordinarily 
calm and unruffled individual to a proper state 
of righteous indignation so that he would eall 
the publisher on long distance phone with the 
perfectly brilliant question ‘‘Am I Mr. King?’’ 

The prize for naive and wholly unconscious 
humor which oceasionally lightened this angry 
session goes to Mr. Adolph Hirsch, one of the 
biggest.dealers on the street, who is reported to 
have exclaimed: ‘‘Some dirty rat on the inside 
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must have given out this information because 
it is all true, every word of it!’’ After consid- 
erable invective and vituperation directed to- 
ward our innocent but audacious heads, had 
served to let off steam, the atmosphere cooled 
off somewhat and saner councils prevailed. 
They would await the concluding editorial 
promised for the February issue before taking 
legal action! They began to doubt anyway 
whether this truthful presentation of the facts 
would appear libelous to the unprejudiced legal 
mind. They decided (in their own words) ‘‘not 
to lend dignity to the article by replying to it.’’ 
Perhaps a vague fear haunted their minds 
as to the result of adverse publicity. A serious 
controversy might attract attention outside the 
trade and provide the so-called ‘‘yellow jour- 
nals’’ with exactly the kind of sensational ma- 
terial they love to feature, espousing the cause 
of the many against the selfish few who try to 
corner world-wide. markets for private ag- 
grandizement. Scareheads such as: 

“WHY THE CHILDREN’S NICKEL WILL 
NO LONGER BUY A (WHOLESOME 
CHOCOLATE BAR!”’ 
and, 

‘WHO IS TAKING CANDY AWAY FROM 
THE BABY NOW?’’— 
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a vision of a cartoon labeled ‘‘The Meanest Man 
on Earth’’ showing the big fat speculator 
snatching the five-cent chocolate bar from the 
weeping slum child—and similar nightmares of 
what Hearst or one of his contemporary jour- 
nalists might do when really warmed up to the 
subject probably drove the thought of legal re- 
prisal from the tolerant (?) dealers’ minds.. 

Besides, this little corner which had flour- 
ished so well in the friendly obscurity of the 
Cocoa Exchange might be too tender a plant to 
withstand the glaring rays of publicity which 
would inevitably attract speculators from other 
fields and take the control of the market out of 
the dealers’ hands. 

While there is no personal animus directed 
toward any individual dealer or member of the 
Cocoa Exchange, we feel that the situation is a 
critical one and therefore, justice to both deal- 
ers and the confectionery trade demands a 
thorough and impartial investigation. This in- 
vestigation will undoubtedly reveal as one of 
the interesting sidelights of the situation that 
this is just one more case where the mercenary 
Uncle Sam is being taken advantage of by his 


wholly altruistic and benevolent cousin, John 
Bull. 


Our Answer to the Defense of the Cocoa Exchange 


Made by Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co., in Answer to Our Editorial in February Issue 
of Last Year. Quotations from Their Letter Appear in 
Italic, Followed by Our Rebuttal. 


March 4, 1926. 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Publising Co., 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

We thank you for your letter of the 25th instant. 
The editorial, “The Case for and Against the New 
York Cocoa Exchange,’ had been called to our at- 
tention and we congratulate you on the able and 
interesting manner in which both sides to the ques- 
tion were presented. 

As to your suggestion to comment on the state- 
ments made in the article under review, we are of 
the opinion that .the pros and cons relating to the 
raison d'etre of the Cocoa Exchange cannot be ade- 
quately discussed in one article and one reply. A 
thorough study is required of the many phases in 
the development of trading in commodities that re- 
sulted in the establishment of “futures” markets. 

Ever since the first Exchange was founded, heated 
discussions for and against such institutions have 
been carried on. However, to the extent that com- 
merce has been increasingly internationalized and 
the importance of space and time in world trade has 
been reduced by the advancement in means of com- 
munication, the favorable influence of Commodity 
Exchanges has become better appreciated. 


(We object to the shadow-boxing. The manu- 
facturer has no fault to find with the principles 
of Exchange trading. He even welcomes these 
principles in some lines. But not cocoa. The 
case against the Cocoa Exchange is predicated 
upon specific weaknesses of the world cocoa mar- 
ket. Hundreds of major necessities such as iron, 
coal, hogs, wool and petroleum, although con- 
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stantly vying with each other for the most effi- 
cient methods of marketing, have not yet found 
futures’ trading either necessary nor desirable. 
You can name on the fingers of one hand (almost) 
the basic commodities whose universality of use, 
freedom of supply, uniformity of grade and im- 
portance to the world at large have justified the 
creation of a futures’ Exchange. The “raison 
d’etre” of the Cocoa Exchange has never been 
demonstrated on economic grounds.—Editor.) 

Quoting again from the letter from Wessel, 
Kulenkampff & Co. : 

“As you are aware, we have begun to discuss in 
circulars the purposes, functions and methods of 
trading in cocoa futures and we may refer in suc- 
cessive circulars to some of the points raised in your 
valuable editorial, which are not covered fully by 
our remarks today made in reply to the arguments 
AGAINST the Exchange. 

“WHY WAS THE EXCHANGE ORGANIZED? 

“Having provided an equitable, precise contract for 
transactions in cocoa seems to speak for rather than 
against the Exchange.” 

(It is debatable whether the Exchange has suc- 
ceeded in providing in their so-called “Standard 
Contract” an “equitable,” “precise” or otherwise 
satisfying definition of grade. Since the tender- 
able grade is not uniform at all times, the buyer 
never knows what grade or even type of cocoa 
to expect! In spot actual trading the price which 
any given lot of cocoa will bring depends upon 
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such abstract considerations as flavor, color of 
break, plumpness, size and uniformity of size, 
fermentation and butterfat content. The Ex- 
change contract, penalizing for “defects” in ac- 
cordance with an arbitrary standard, vouches 
merely for the grade and soundness of the cocoa 
tendered. A lot which would not be acceptable 
as “usual good quality” to the actual trade might 
still be tenderable on Exchange contracts. Slate 
in some grades, such as 





accustomed to add his commission or profit to the 
price of the shipper and buy and sell simultaneously 
now usually finds that his price is too high. He is 
forced either to buy first and sell later or vice-versa, 
which means anticipating the probably market tend- 
ency, frequently called “speculating.” 

Owing to the almost constant disparity between 
the New York market and countries of origin, the 
importer often has to cover purchases or sales here 
and thus becomes a dealer or trader. The “legiti- 
mate” cocoa importer who acts otherwise will find 
his business dwindling to 
nothing, and to rely on it 








Sanchez and Lagos, is 
not discounted although 
the manufacturer might 
object strongly to its 
presence in any quan- 


Stocks of Actual Cocoas in Licensed 
Warehouses in New York 
on January 3lst— 


for a livelihood has be- 
come practically impossible. 
Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that the keen com- 
petition between dealers is 
largely responsible for the 


lity. In fact, far from consuming market being 
being a boon to the 1927 1926 1925 most of the time below 
manufacturer, the pre- producing countries and 
miums collectible on the consumer benefits by 
fully sound cocoas have the lower price level here. 
had the effect of tak- (lf the importer 
ing such cocoas out of must combine the activ- 
the actual market, the ities of dealer and spec- 
dealers at times holding F ulator in order to exist, 
as much as_ 150,000 103,976 bags 181,269 bags 87,140 bags indicating that there are 


bags a month in ware- 
house as a hedge 
against their Exchange 
commitments and as a 
protective threat against 
successful enc r oach- 
ments of short sellers 
on the Exchange.— 
Editor. ) 

If a leading firm of New 
York cocoa brokers ts con- 
vinced that the Exchange 
is primarily intended for 
speculators and_ dealers, 
why did that firm join? 
Can it be that the firm of 
brokers intended to indulge 








Great emphasis is placed upon the ap- 
parent shortage of actual cocoas on spot 
but although the visible storage supply 
on January 3lst was 42 per cent behind 
last year, it nevertheless exceeded by 
nearly 20 per cent the warehouse stocks 
of two years ago when there was no ex- 
change and normal price levels prevailed. 
Evidently a supply of cocoa sufficient for 
the current needs of the manufacturer 
under pre-Exchange conditions will not 
now suffice for the double purpose of 
consumption and hedging. So the manu- 
facturer is “out-of-luck.” 


too many factors for 
the limited amount of 
business available, what 
need have we for an 
additional distributing 
channel in the form of 
an exchange? The fact 
that New York prices 
are usually below the 
cost of importation is 
prima facie evidence 
that this is a fictitious 
market. What admis- 
sions could be more 
damaging to the case 
for the Cocoa Ex- 














in speculative activities it- 

self or perhaps com- 
bine the functions of dealer and broker? In such 
case the firm will find trading on the Exchange safer 
than in the open market. 

(The annual turnover of stocks on which com- 
missions are paid to brokers is very much greater 
between dealers than between dealers and manu- 
facturers. Consequently, the brokers are com- 
pélled to subsist largely on commissions paid to 
them on dealer-to-dealer transactions. To refuse 
to join the Exchange was to invite an economic 
boycott which might eventually put them out of 
business.—Editor. ) 

BY WHOM WAS THE EXCHANGE ORGAN- 

IZED? 

The movement to organize an Exchange was 
started by importers/dealers/speculators and brokers. 
We mention the first three as one category, because 
it is unfortunately a fact that the development of 
the cocoa business during the past ten years has 
made it practically impossible to differentiate exactly 
between importers, dealers and speculators. The 
“legitimate” importer mentioned in your editorial 
has almost disappeared; by force of circumstances, 
not by inclination. 

Everybody familiar with the cocoa import busi- 
ness knows that prices in countries of production 
are most of the time above the parity of the New 
York market. The legitimate wmporter who was 
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change ?>—Editor. ) 

A FREE AND UNRESTRICTED SOURCE OF 

SUPPLY 

There are at least seven different countries figur- 
ing as important producers of cocoa. It is quite true 
that the Goldcoast alone produces about 42 per cent 
of the world’s crop. 

( Nigeria, Trinidad, Grenada and the Dominican 
Islands bring the British control of cocoa up to 
60 per cent of the world’s available supply. The 
next largest and in fact, only other important pro- 
ducing factor, is Brazil, controlling about 15 per 
cent of the world supply. So while seven differ- 
ent countries “figure” in the production of cocoa, 
only one of them is in a position to dictate price.— 
Editor. ) 

Seventy per cent of the world’s cotton crop ts 
grown in the U. S. A. This has not prevented the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange from playing a very 
conspicuous part in the world’s cotton business. 

The fact that a large part of the world’s produc- 
tion of a commodity is confined to one country need 
not be detrimental to the suitability of such com- 
modity for Exchange trading. However, cotton is 
of so much bigger importance than cocoa that a 
comparison is of little significance. 

(Cocoa, a small, easily-financed crop in the 
hands of powerful producers, is in no way com- 
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parable to cotton. The value of the cotton crop 
is about three billion dollars ; cocoa, about a hun- 
dred million. The intense competition between 
cotton producers and between cotton states makes 
it one of the freest markets in the world. The 
consuming demand for cotton extends to every 
nook and corner of the civilized world; unlike 
cocoa, whose entire consumption is confined to a 
single, circumscribed and highly specialized indus- 
try.—Editor. ) 

There is certainly free and keen world competition 
in the general cocoa business. Granted that the 
larger part of the Accra crop is shipped by one 
British concern, there are at least four other large 
and quite a number of smaller shippers from the 
Goldcoast, not mentioning the Native Combine. 
Whether all the important factors on the Goldcoast 
are working under an agreement, we do not know. 
“Rings” among producers or consumers are not in- 
frequent and dissolve as quickly as they are formed. 
No governmental authority in the selling policy of 
Accra cocoa has so far become known. Should a 
large scale attempt be made, with or without Gov- 
ernment assistance, to corner cocoa, it might suc- 
ceed more easily without than with an Exchange. 


(It is doubtful whether the corner which is now 
in progress could have been half so successful if, 
as in former years, the Combine had had to de- 
pend entirely on the buying of manufacturers to 
dispose of their cocoa. The Exchange has large- 
ly eliminated the risk of holding actual cocoa. 
The bulk of the crop can now be held abroad and 
hedged on paper over a range of twelve future 
months. The Exchange has done away with the 
necessity of forcing large stocks on the market 
at the outset of the season to raise cash to finance 
the balance of the crop. The financing is accom- 
plished on paper, the banks “carrying the bag.” 
There are no accumulations of local warehouse 
stocks to cause selling pressure or offer encour- 
agement to prospective “shorts.” The actual cocoa 
so sorely needed by the manufacturer is stored 
abroad where the storage rate is 1 cent instead of 
8 cents a bag.—Editor.) 


While the Brazil valorization scheme undoubtedly 
resulted in advancing coffee prices about 60 per cent, 
the question must remain open how high coffee prices 
might have risen if there had been no coffee ex- 
changes in New York, Hamburg and Havre. 

Only last year rubber advanced about 300 per cent 
in price within eight months. We venture to state 
that had an organized Rubber Exchange existed in 
U. S. A., by far the largest consumer of rubber, 
the advance might not have been so spectacular. 


(Since we are informed that the corner has 
only “started,” we have no means of knowing 
how high the Exchange will enable the Combine 
to put cocoa.—Editor. ) 


Where no organized Exchange exists, a commodity 
may be cornered by buying up the larger part of 
available crops. Those outside the cornering group 
would hesitate to sell “short,” fearing the iwmpossi- 
bility of obtaining the actual commodity and most 
likely would join the “bull” company. Transactions 
would take place principally between first hands 
and the cornering group.” 


(In the light of our present experiences one 
might imagine the same lines being written about 
a market where an organized Exchange does 
exist.— Editor. ) 
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Heaviest Arrivals in History 
Bring Famine Prices!! 
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The cycle, plenty of raw material yet 
higher and ever higher prices, is strongly 
reminiscent of rubber with which cocoa 
has been so unfortunately associated on 
the Rubber and Cocoa Exchange. 




















In case a commodity can be traded internationally 
on an organized Exchange, there would be for each 
buyer a seller, and the latter need not, most prob- 
ably would not, be a producer or first hand. Such 
seller would be aware of the corner attempt. The 
fact that he was ready to sell “short” would indi- 
cate that he had no confidence in ultimate success of 
the corner. “Short” selling has been defined as the 
most effective influence for keeping bull speculation 
within bounds. The Exchange would make the 
consumer, to some extent at least, independent of 
the corner attempt, inasmuch as he could buy at 
any time his immediate or later requirements. 


(The manufacturer has been made “indepen- 
dent of the corner attempt” only in the sense that 
he has become completely ignored. Transactions 
on the Exchange have risen to such magnitude 
and interest in its speculative features is so great 
that the manufacturer has to go around begging 
for his actual cocoa. 

That short selling which would be most helpful 
in the present crisis has been strangely lacking. 
There must be some good reason why it is lack- 
ing. You cannot hope to make money by selling 
that which you cannot replace.—Editor.) 

The group engineering the corner would have to 
buy “futures” in addition to actual cocoa in order 
to boost prices. 

(Futures may be bought and sold on a 10 per 
cent margin. Consequently it only requires one- 
tenth as much capital to maneuver an Exchange 
Corner as it does to maintain a corner in the actual 
commodity. This 10 per cent additional capital re- 
quired to sew up both markets appears to have 
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been freely forthcoming [~ = 
from the interested fac- 


tors.—Editor. ) 

In this connection we may 
add that only during the last 
few days (February, 1926), 
25,000 to 40,000 bags of 
cocoa were sold on “futures” 
contracts by one party gen- 
erally believed to be acting 
for the account of producers 
or shippers. Should the lat- 
ter assumption be correct, 
the Exchange so far would 
have been instrumental in 


lows the storm. 


posed of. 


Hoch der Tag! 





AWAITING “DER TAG” 


Do not be deceived by the lull that fol- 
The present heavy accra 
arrivals must be quietly and quickly dis- 
Then the dealers will sit back 
and await “der Tag”—the day when the 
price is put up to 20c and the die-hards 
are forced to come in and be sheared. 


portions of the crop may 
be unloaded before the 
market realizes what has 
happened. 


Far from being re- 
stricted from the stand- 
point of turnover, the 
Exchange has exceeded 
the wildest hope of its 
founders. Yet there is 
a question in the minds 
of some of the dealers as 








temporarily checking an ad- 
vance or actually causing a 
decline in prices. 

(This is quite a natural reaction when no corner 
is in progress.—Editor. ) 

IS THERE A BROAD MARKET FOR COCOA? 

A list of producers and shippers in countries of 
origin and of distributors and manufacturers in con- 
suming countries would reveal quite a respectable 
number of prospectively interested factors. Out- 
siders who cannot distinguish between cocoa beans 
and cocoa powder may prove a heavy liability rather 
than a useful asset for the development of legitimate 
Exchange trading. 

(Heretofore the producer had to judge which 
market was best able to absorb his actual cocoa. 
He had to gamble on the demand at these mar- 
kets. Today he takes his prices from the prevail- 
ing quotations on the Cocoa Exchange. He sells 
in the months of greatest demand. The Negro 
planters, whose prices were formerly determined 
by the Combine, now get a daily cable from the 
Cocoa Exchange and adjust their prices according- 
ly. As far as competition is concerned, trading has 
gradually become narrowed down to a single chan- 
nel—a channel whose reactions are not infre- 
quently the result of the “hunches” of outside, 
uninformed speculation.—Editor. ) 

Unquestionably cocoa is a minor among the most 
important staple products of the world, but cocoa 
production and consumption will grow in the future 
as it did in the past and the importance of the 
Cocoa Exchange market will increase accordingly. 
(What more potent argument can be made 

against any Exchange than that its market is 
small and easily controlled? Our friend’s naive 
optimism that the world cocoa supply and choco- 
late consumption will in time grow to an impor- 
tance which will justify the operation of an Ex- 
change may be a pleasant prospect for the dimly 
distant future but it is no argument for an Ex- 
change under existing conditions—Editor. ) 

Youth of an institution, as of any other creation, 
is no criterion of its later usefulness. In our printed 
circular of February 15th we showed that the volume 
of business so far actually transacted on the Cocoa 
Exchange compares very favorably with that of the 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, if world production of 
the commodities and age of the Exchanges are duly 
considered. 

(The latter statement is freely conceded. In 
recent months sales on the Exchange have grown 
out of all proportion to the size and value of the 
crop. In sugar, a billion and a half dollar crop, 
the average turnover is about 200 lots per work- 
ing day. Cocoa, a hundred million dollar crop, 
has run as high as 300 to 500 lots or carloads of 
cocoa a day. Think of it! Sixty thousand to 
100,000 bags a day! Under such conditions large 
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to whether this new 

monster of their creation 
may not in the end turn and rend them for their 
pains. The Combine has already double-crossed 
the dealers, as our correspondent doubtlessly 
knows.—Editor. ) 

On constantly increasing occasions 10,000 to 15,000 
bags of cocoa are being traded in on the Exchange 
within 15 to 30 minutes and we know of no cocoa 
dealer anywhere who would call that a “piker’s’ 
business. Your informant apparently likes to exag- 
gerate. Undoubtedly, trading on the Exchange large- 
ly discards that senseless time-robbing mystery game 
so well known to traders in a commodity for which 
no Exchange exists. Time saving has already been 
mentioned as one of the advantageous features of 
Exchange trading. 


(Our correspondent is right. The “piker’’ re- 
ferred to in our February editorial has entirely 
disappeared, by “force of circumstances, not by 
inclination.” But in his place has come that most 
despicable scavenger of penny profits, the scalper. 
The scalper buys and sells the same day and thus 
avoids the posting of margin. At the expense 
of those whose business preoccupations require 
their presence elsewhere, they gun about for quick 
profits on a turn or take advantage of such stop- 
loss opportunities as the daily market may afford. 
The manufacturer who participates in trading on 
the Cocoa Exchange must watch the market every 
moment lest he be caught napping by this hungry, 
ever-vigilant crew.—Editor. ) 

Narrowness of the trading will decrease in pro- 
portion as the Cocoa Exchange is used to an in- 
creasing extent by producers, distributors and manu- 
fJacturers. 


(The narrowness of the Exchange market to 
which we referred is determined not so much by 
the number of active participants in futures 
trading as by the size, spread and importance of 
the actual market from which it must draw.— 
Editor. ) 

While a quickly obtainable supply of cocoa beans 
would undoubtedly be highly desirable, Exchange 
contracts can be liquidated in good time and with 
due consideration as to available stocks for tender 
purposes. 

(Not only is a quickly available supply de- 
sirable, it is essential if the manufacturer is to 
avoid loss when he goes into the actual market to 
replace his Exchange hedges. He cannot do s0 
at this writing without paying sizeable premiums 
for spot actual cocoa. Wherein does the Ex- 
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change afford him its widely-heralded “price pro- 
tection” ?>—Editor. ) 
HAVE WE A STANDARD CONTRACT? 


The Exchange contract does represent a STAND- 
ARD contract for about 75 per cent of the world’s 
cocoa production. It fixes the limit of Defects and 
thereby establishes a Standard of soundness and 
merchantability as far as Exchange tenders are con- 
cerned. As regards the particular grade which may 
be tendered against an Exchange contract, the 
months for which a transaction has been made, will 
pretty well indicate the grade likely to be tendered: 
January/ March, most likely West African or Bahia; 
April/July, Westafrican or Sanchez; August/ 
October, West African, Sanchez, Bahia; October/ 
December, Bahia or Westafrican. The higher 
grades such like Venezuela, Trinidad, Guayaquil, 
represent too small a part of the world’s cocoa pro- 
duction as to warrant establishing a separate con- 
tract for each of them. 


(Which is to say, the upper grades could not 
be included in the present standard contract. These 
cocoas, while comprising only 25 per cent of the 
world supply and therefore insignificant in quan- 
tity, are not so insignificant in the manufactur- 
er’s coating costs, since they comprise all of the 
very much higher-priced flavor cocoas. 

Whereas dealers have an outlet for all of the 
tenderable grades, the manufacturer unable to 
accept the grade tendered to him must repurchase 
in the open market at differentials which are not 
always favorable.—Editor. ) 

A standard contract need not fix a norm based 
on a chemical analysis of the component parts of a 
given product, but it must define the character, 
grade and condition of the commodity tenderable. 

However, should business warrant it, there-is no 
reason why a contract could not be established for 
the higher grades of cocoa; for the present, the 
contract in use answers fully all reasonable require- 
ments. 

Altogether too much stress is laid upon the un- 
certainty the manufacturer encounters as to the 
grade of cocoa that may be delivered to him against 
a purchase made on the Exchange. The most con- 
venient and practical way is not to take any delivery 
of cocoa on the Exchange at all, but sell his Ex- 
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change contract and buy simultaneously the exact 
grade and quality of a corresponding quantity of 
cocoa he needs. He can thus select exactly what he 
wants from spot supplies which certainly is an ad- 
vantage over buying actual cocoa for shipment which 
he will only be able to inspect after arrival. The 
primary purpose of Exchange trading is PRICE 

PROTECTION and that aim can well be achieved 

by trading on the present EXCHANGE STAND- 

ARD contract. 

(Sellers tender on the Exchange those grades 
for which there is least demand from the manu- 
facturers. When there is a good demand from 
manufacturers, the spot actual market will in- 
variably command a premium over the nearby 
month on the Exchange. Sellers have not been 
slow to realize that there are certain grades of 
cocoa which the majority of manufacturers are 
not in a position to accept. What is to prevent 
their deliberately tendering these grades in order 
to force them to liquidate their Exchange pur- 
chases at a less favorable figure? The imminent 
threat of being able to accept the tender is one of 
the major weapons of Exchange trading. To 
deprive the manufacturer of this weapon is to 
leave him helpless in the dealers’ hands. What 
protection does the Exchange offer to the manu- 
facturer as to quality if he takes the delivery, as 
to price if he resells?—Editor.) 

To your concluding paragraph, “WHAT PRICE 
PROTECTION?” we can only reply that unbusi- 
nesslike and economically unsound conditions in the 
coating market cannot be considered as an argument 
against Exchange trading, which represents the most 
modern and economical method of marketing. Per- 
haps if the majority of manufacturers would regu- 
larly use the Exchange facilities for establishing a 
sound system of cost-calculation the impossible 

“BENEFIT” clause in their sales contracts might 

be a in course of time. 

he foregoing sketchy remarks must be consid- 

Bi but a superficial reply to the questions raised 

in your editorial and we shall again discuss more 

fully in our later circulars some of the arguments 
agamst the Exchange. 


Yours very truly, 
WESSELS KU LENKAMPFF co. 


Watch Out, Chocolate Manufacturers, It’s Loaded! 


The chocolate manufacturer, fully cog- 
nizant of the shortcoming of his own in- 
dustry due to excessive competition, is re- 
minded that it was for a similar reason 
that the warring dealers formed the 
‘*Cocoa Merchants’ Association’’ and later 
embarked upon the more questionable ven- 
ture of a cocoa exchange. 

Our reporter was talking to one of the 
old timers on the street and asked, ‘‘ What 
are your views on the corner?’’ 

‘*What corner?’’ 

‘*You’re not joking, surely—the cocoa 
corner.’’ 


And this was his reply. ‘‘What you 
have witnessed is merely in preparation 
for a corner. The real corner will come 
when the Exchange, whose rules forbid an 
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advance of over 2c a day, becomes unable 
to keep abreast of the market for actual 
cocoa, and is forced to close its doors for 
periods of 24 hours before resumption of 
trading. The market may then be said to 
have been successfully cornered.’’ 

‘*Do you think such a condition will be 
reached ?’’ 

‘*T can see nothing to stop it.’’ 

Manufacturers whose successes have 
been built upon 5e¢ bars, are eonfronted 
with the immediate necessity of cheapen- 
ing the product, raising the price to 10e or 
starting life all over again in the bulk line. 
Each alternative is charged with dynamite. 

There is but one hope. The higher the 
market goes, the more nervous it becomes 


—the more susceptible to adverse propa- 


ganda. Some comparatively unimportant 
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detail of the day’s news, the calling of a 
loan, a petition of bankruptcy, -untimed 
profit-taking or a well-authenticated rumor 
of a government investigation might induce 
a totally unexpected and panie-stricken 
wave of liquidation. There is no limit to 
the amount of a day’s decline on the Ex- 
change. The entire price structure can 
collapse like a house of cards, in a single 
day. 

The ultimate breaking up of the corner 
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very conceivably be brought about by the 
manufacturers themselves. Several con- 
fectionery houses in the Kast, most of them 
around the 5,000,000-pound coating pro- 
duction class, have already decided to close 
down their coating plants for a month or 
two and wait to see what happens. Were 
the Big Four to follow their example, and 
shut down for even two weeks, the psycho- 
logical effect on a nervous cocoa market 
would be practically instantaneous. Watch 


and collapse of the cocoa market might out, fellows! This thing is loaded. 


November-January Arrivals of All Grades of Cocoa During the Past Three Years 
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The record-breaking arrivals of cocoa which have entered 
this country during the past three months, instead of caus- 
ing an unparalleled depression in the market, have scarcely 
served to check even momentarily, the steady upward move- 
ment of prices. To use the phraseology of our correspond- 
ents, Wessels-Kulenkampff & Co., these tremendous quanti- 
ties of cocoa “simply evaporated in a somewhat uncanny fash- 
ion!” Certain it is that the consumption of the chocolate 
industry during this period had not increased 44 per cent over 
last year nor 118 per cent over the previous year, yet it was 
by these generous margins that the importations during these 
similar periods have been exceeded. The entire year 1926 
showed up 10 per cent ahead of 1924 and 1925. It is our be- 
lief that this excess cocoa will turn up unexpectedly as “in- 
visibles,” supplies frantically hoarded in times of stress, only 
to reappear at the first sign of weakness. 
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Some Color Problems in the 


Manufacture of Confectionery 
by J. A. Ambler 


Carbohydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry 





FADING OF COLORED SUGARS 


(Both jars are filled with sugar colored originally 
to the same tints with the same dyes. The one on 
the right shows the effect of prolonged exposure to 
diffuse light. The top layer, which appears to have 
darkened, has changed from orange to a dull pinkish 
violet. The second layer is red, the third yellow, the 
fourth green, and the fifth pink.) 





HERE is more involved in the 
successful technic of coloring 
hard candies than the mere 
addition of color solution or 
paste to the plastic mass. Aside 
from the artistic phase of the use of colors, 
insufficient attention is given to them by 
either the candy maker or the color supply 
house. Generally all goes well until sud- 

denly a batch comes out off-shade and then 
the blame is placed on the color and, by 
extension, on the whole dye industry, 
whereas in most cases the cause of the 
trouble is to be sought in a faulty use of 

a particular dye. 


The Personality of Food Colors 


For with dyes and colors, just as with 
humans, each individual has a very defi- 
nite place in the world wherein it works 
beautifully, but if required to do duty else- 
where or under different conditions it 
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hopelessly falls down on the job. Very 
few people know or appreciate the fact 
that each primary dye has other than its 
eolor a distinct set of properties which 
gives it a ‘‘personality’’ of its own by 
which it may be recognized even if its color 
is masked. In some eases this ‘‘person- 
ality’’ is apparently as temperamental as 
that of any grand opera prima donna, and 
must be respected in order to obtain the 
desired results. 

It is extremely difficult to make many 
pertinent facts clear to those who have no 
special training in chemistry, and who are 
therefore unacquainted with the language 
used by chemists to describe a substance. 
For this reason, in this discussion we shall 
lay aside all technical terms as far as pos- 
sible and attempt to translate them into 
terms intelligible to most people. Since 
human relationships are universally under- 
stood, we shall translate into terms used 
ordinarily to express human traits, warn- 
ing the reader that, of course, something 
is lost in such a translation, as is always 
the case in transcribing from one language 
to another, and that the human qualities 
we shall attach to the dyes merely sym- 
bolize their behavior and in no way ex- 
plain why they react in their characteristic 
manners. We shall call the set of charac- 
teristic properties of the dye its ‘‘person- 
ality’’ and try to show in a general way a 
few traits of the temperaments of some of 
these personalities which it behooves us to 
respect. 


The “Temperament” of Orange | 

The dye ‘‘Orange I’’ has an interesting 
trait which is illustrated by the following 
true incident: A young lady who was 
preparing for a party wished to make 
some orange-colored candy. She obtained 
some Orange I, with the usual directions 
for its use, went home, and set to work. 
But, alas for her color scheme, her orange 
candies came out a beautiful baby pink! 
Why? If you asked a chemist he would 
rattle off to you something about pH or 
alkalinity, which are very interesting to 
him, but totally meaningless to you. What 
he would say may be paraphrased into 
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everyday language something like this: 
Orange I has the trait of literally blush- 
ing on certain occasions. Together with 
many other dyes, it has very sensitive feel- 
ings toward soda and several of soda’s 
chemical relatives, which are even slightly 
caustic, and blushes pink or red when in 
their presence, much as you might blush 
at a caustic remark. Moral: Do not use 
Orange I, either alone or in mixture, in 
eandies which have even slightly caustic 
(alakline, according to the chemist) in- 
gredients. 


Erythrosine Is the Opposite 

But Erythrosine has an entirely oppo- 
site temperament. It dotes on caustic 
surroundings. To be sure, they make it 
blush, but its value depends on this. (Inci- 
dentally it is frequently used to produce a 
blush on otherwise pale feminine cheeks.) 
To be useful, Erythrosine cannot stand the 
presence of any acid, but immediately sep- 
arates and will come back into the com- 
pany only when the acid has been routed 
by soda or its caustic relatives. For this 
reason, Erythrosine is unsuited for color- 
ing hard eandies which are acid or have 
been intentionally acidulated. 

The firm from which the dyes or colors 
are bought should be able to enlighten the 
eandy manufacturer in regard to such 
phases of the personalities of the colors, 
as these facts are well known to dye 
chemists. 


Hard Candy Colors Not Suited for Fondant 


Another fact that should be borne in 
mind with respect to hard candy is that a 
color which is satisfactory in a fondant 
may be unsuited for a hard candy. In 
fondant the color is caused mainly by light 
reflected from the surfaces of minute crys- 
tals. If these surfaces are colored the 
candy is colored. In pulled hard goods 
the opaqueness is caused by bubbles of air 
which are surrounded by transparent ma- 
terial. The result is a whitening or light- 
ening of the shade in general, since the 
depth of color of clear substances is less 
the thinner the layer. In other words, the 
color of fondant is due largely to reflection 
from pigmented surfaces, while in hard 
candy the color is due to the transmission 
of light through colored films of varying 
thickness and reflection of light from 
colorless air-film surfaces. In addition to 
the lightening effect, this may result in a 
different tone or shade, as many dyes 
have different color values, depending on 
whether the light is reflected from them as 
pigments or transmitted through them in 
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transparent condition. A small trial batch 
with the color will readily and cheaply 
obviate such troubles in most eases. 


All Food Colors Sensitive to Light 


An important trait of the personality 
of all dyes, and one which is not generally 
fully appreciated, is the fact that none of 
them can stand light. Some are more 
sensitive than others in this respect. 
Those which can stand the most light or 
the longest exposure to light are called 
‘*fast’’? and the ones which fade readily 
are called ‘‘fugitive.’’ (You see some- 
times even a scientist has to fall back on 
terms which are derived from human re- 
lationships.) If, then, a green shade is 
produced by mixing a fast yellow, like 
Tartrazine, with a fugitive blue, like Indi- 
gotine, and if the candy colored with this 
mixture is then displayed in a shop win- 
dow, the fugitive blue will fade, leaving 
the faster yellow, so that the shade of the 
candy will change from green to yellowish- 
green, to greenish-yellow, and finally to 
yellow. In this particular instance a sur- 
prisingly short exposure to strong light, 
even if diffuse, will cause a decided change 
of shade. This trouble, of course, is not 
encountered in goods made of a colored 
center surrounded by an opaque coating, 
such as chocolate or a layer of pulled 
material. Once a candy is colored with 
light-sensitive dyes, the only way of pre- 
venting fading is to protect the goods from 
the light, having on display only such an 
amount as can speedily be disposed of, 
and replenishing the display often. There 
is no absolutely fast dye. Consequently 
fading is always to be expected if the 
goods are exposed in windows or other 
places under intense light. Here again 
the supply house should be able to furnish 
eolors which will hold up well under rea- 
sonable conditions of exposure to light. 


Food Colors Should Show Their Credentials 


It is almost a truism to state that for 
the best results only the best colors should 
be used and that the best colors are the 
certified colors. If an uncertified is ‘‘ just 
as good”’ as a certified one, then why is it 
not allowed to keep company with its 
equals by being formally certified, instead 
of being compelled to consort with ques- 
tionable companions? It may be just as 
good as, or even better than, the certified 
dye, but if so there should be very good 
reasons for its occupying such a comprom- 
ising .position, and its credentials should 
be very carefully investigated before it is 














introduced into quality goods as a bona 
fide good citizen of the color world.’ 

Should a candy manufacturer buy the 
straight primary colors and make his own 
blended shades, or should he buy the 
shades already blended? This is really an 
economic question, in which the size of 
plant and type of employes are the main 
factors. With a large plant and the serv- 
ices of a man experienced in mixing and 
blending colors, it might be economical to 
make his own blended shades. Otherwise 
it is generally cheaper to buy the blended 
shades already made, for improperly 
mixed colors will result in poorly colored, 
streaked, or mottled candies. 


Co-operate with Your Supplier 


The relationship between candy manu- 
facturer and color supply house is one in 
which the closest cooperation should be 
effected. In this highly specialized age 
cooperation is increasingly necessary, and 
success or failure is often merely the sum 
or difference in cooperation between buyer 
and seller, consumer and purveyor. The 
latter cannot furnish satisfactory lines of 
goods unless he knows the specifications. 
In the color business, the seller of food 
dyes should know the individual person- 
alities and temperaments of his wares and 
should be in a position to advise the buyer 
as to the suitabilitv of any particular color 
for any particular purpose. 
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The buyer should realize that there are 
several different ‘‘Rose Shades,’’ for ex- 
ample, and that of them all there may be 
one which will answer his purpose, or it 
may be necessary to make a new blend. 
He should have sufficient confidence in his 
color supply house to feel free to consult 
with it about the colors suitable for new or 
improved lines, and will often find that 
such consultation will repay him by saving 
losses from off-shade and poorly colored 
goods. On the other hand, the color sup- 
ply house should respect the confidence of 
the candy manufacturer and bend every 
effort to meet any reasonable requirement 
that may arise in the way of suitable 
blends, and in the way of educating the 
buyer in the proper use of his colors under 
any of the conditions which he is likely to 
encounter. 

We hope that this introductory general 
discussion will show that it is possible for 
the candy manufacturer to get acquainted 
with his colors, without the necessity of 
learning a new and highly technical lan- 
guage, and that it will open the way for 
future discussions on more specific prob- 
lems pertaining to the coloring of candy. 


‘For information in regard to the certification and 
use of dyes for coloring foods, address the Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Feeding the Sucker Machines. 
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Clifford Clay at his desk at “Delectaland,” England, showing the line of Delecta Chocolates to a regular 
American Indian who has ventured far from home 


The Confectionery Business of England 
by Clifford Clay 


Factory Manager, Planters Products, Ltd., Watford, England 





HE candy manufacturing business in 
England has developed much more 
slowly than it did in America, and up 
to the early nineties they made very 
little but Toffee, with occasional 
batches of drops, twisted barley sticks, Coconut 
ice (Coconut Kisses rolled out and cut in squares ) 
and rock candy (cut rock) known as “Sugar 
Candy.” After that date they spread out to some 
extent in the direction of Lozenges, French 
Creams and pan work. 

At present I think one is safe in saying that 
Toffees and gums form well over half of the 
total tonnage of candy manufactured in England, 
if we exclude molded chocolate. 

The hard candy itself, or boilings as we call it 
on this side, has passed through very much the 
same phases as it experienced on the American 
side of the water. Originally it was all made by 
small local manufacturers in three or four pound 
batches on the open fire, of course, but as time 
went on these batches increased in size until the 
vacuum pan came into use. And now the day 
of the pan is passing, as continuous vacuum cook- 
ers come into more and more universal use and 
standard equipment for hard goods. 

I am enclosing a photograph of a battery of 
cookers of a type used quite universally in Eng- 
land. I have this type of cooker on all the mixes 
over here which run in very nearly the same pro- 
portions as the American formulas. If the weather 
is dry and cool it is possible to use half and half 
glucose and sugar, but as the changing seasons 
produce more trying conditions, it is necessary to 
increase the proportion of sugar; by slow steps 
this rises to 80 pounds of sugar and 20 pounds of 

















glucose. All these can readily be handled on the 
cooker. 

The finer grades of hard candy, satin finished 
plastic work and buttercups are run with pure 
sugar and cream of tartar. By using invert sugar 
to replace the cream of tartar it is very easy to 
make these straight sugar goods on the same type 
of cooker, and this method of cooking is coming 
rapidly into favor. 


Marketing of English “Boiled Sweets” 


Now I will tell you something of the marketing 
of the goods and then will revert in greater detail 
to the manufacture and the difficulties which the 
climate and raw materials present. 

Practically all hard candy is sold in glass jars. 
The unit weight being 5 pounds, but this weight 
of. course varies from 4 to 5% pounds, according 
to the nature of the particular piece of goods. 
The jars in common use are provided with an 
aluminum top and this top is equipped with a 
pad of mineral wool or asbestos charged with 
calcium chloride. Each jar is washed and the 
top carefully stoved until the pad with its salts 
is practically dessicated ; the goods are then packed 
and the top put on ready for shipment. Even 
where the goods are made under run-of-weather 
conditions, without air conditioning, they dry 
fairly rapidly and keep surprisingly well. 

A jar of this type costs approximately 1 shilling 
and the customer is charged | shilling and 6 pence 
(about 1% shillings or 36 cents). The jars are 
returnable and the customer is credited on their 
return for second use. 

The long shipments of glass containers with the 
consequent high freight rates and loss through 

















breakage puts a very heavy handicap on the large 
manufacturer. For this reason a great deal of 
the hard candy business is conducted by small 
local men, who can undersell the big fellow with- 
out trouble. Still, it seems impossible to train 
the retailer to wash his jars and refill them with 
goods from tins; this is too much trouble and he 
would rather take questionable local goods un- 
backed by advertising than stir himself to the 
effort of washing an advertised jar. 


Popular English Sellers and Tastes 


The most popular of the hard goods from the 
selling point of view are clear drops, plastic work 
and walnuts dipped in a toffee mixture. The 
plastic goods referred to were first the familiar 
jam and nut filled Vienna bon-bon, but cheap 
competition killed this line in England, as it has 
done in New York, and the pieces have been re- 
placed by a rather nice appearing combination of 
a high-pulled center jacketed with clear hard 
candy ; the center is generally very acid and fla- 
vored with some iniquitous imitation fruit flavor. 
So much of this flavor is used that if a piece is 
chewed up rapidly in the mouth it results in 
almost anesthesia from the ether. 

Most of the manufacturers prepare mixtures 
from these three classes of goods and pack them 
in jars ; they are very pretty and good sellers. Any 
of the jar goods can be purchased packed in pat- 
terns against the glass. These are used for win- 
dow displays and an additional charge of 1 penny 
per pound is made for the packing. From a 
labor standpoint the charge is very moderate. 

The prejudice of the manufacturing trade is 
peculiar on the point of plastic goods. Almost 
without exception we find that high grade goods 
must be pulled by hand and put through the single 
stick presses, while the cheaper ones are machine 
pulled and run through a continuous press. Where 
the high grade goods are the real old Vienna 
bon-bons of a thin shell filled with semi-liquid 
center, these precautions are readily understood, 
but where the shell is thick and the center quite 
hard or comparatively so, it seems rather amusing. 
It is not long ago that in order to ascertain the 
price of some goods at which I was looking the 
manufacturer called his foreman and asked him if 
they had been run on the continuous press or the 
hand press. I have had this happen now in half 
a dozen cases and it seems rather an amusing 
indictment of the manufacturing methods that the 
manufacturer could not tell himself whether a 
hand or machine process was used in the manu- 
facture of his own goods. 


At every summer resort a great deal of lettered 
rock is sold. It is nothing more than a white 
peppermint stick about 1 long and 1% inches in 
diameter. The name of the resort is spun through 
the entire stick and it is known as “Bournemouth 
Rock” or “Southend Rock,” or whatever the name 
of the particular town may be. 

Now aside from the flavoring of these goods 
they are very little different from the American 
ones and they are handled alike throughout. From 
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the general line of hard goods there stands out 
three items worthy of consideration. 

First, the toffee covered nut goods which are 
dipped with a fork ina pot. The labor would be 
so high as to make them almost impossible of 
marketing as a popular line in America. 

The second piece is known as Fox’s Glacier 
Mints. These aré quite different from anything 
I have seen in America and are really a very 
appetizing and attractive proposition. 

The third line is composed of the justly famous 
English toffees. They are really nothing but a 
poor caramel cooked to about 280 degrees F.; 
the nearer they approach to a real caramel, the 
better they are considered. 

Toffee is sold in many forms.- The original 
was, I believe, produced by Parkinson of Don- 
caster and he made it up in little blocks about the 
size and shape of a chocolate from an automatic 
vending machine. Each piece was individually 
wrapped in tinfoil and the whole put in a paper 
packet. I believe that his particular bit should 
have been that no human being could get the 
tinfoil off once he had put it on and that after 
you had eaten | pound of this toffee, tinfoil and 
all, you had an impervious lining like a fruit tin! 
Parkinson, or probably some of his descendants, 
still manufacture Doncaster Toffee in this same 
form. 

The modern small piece is twist wrapped, either 
on a model K machine or a Rose Twist wrapper. 

Probably the heaviest seller and the one on 
which the manufacturer depends for his tonnage 
is the 1 pound block about the size of a 1 pound 
block of eating chocolate; seven of these blocks 
are packed on edge in a decorated tin and are 
sold to the consumer either entire or broken up 
and weighed out by the quarter pound. 

Very recently a new form of toffee has come 
into the foreground. This is a % pound block 
about ‘% inch thick, coated very thinly with ex- 
tremely poor quality milk chocolate. The slabs, 
while supposed to be 1% pound each, vary consid- 
erably in weight and each one is weighed and 
sold in accordance with its actual value. 

The natural question would be why anyone 
should eat such a mess as this, and I certainly 
am not prepared to say. Some of the chocolate, 
so called from courtesy, adheres to the toffee— 
most of it gets on the fingers. From my ob- 
servations a piece of the toffee is put in the mouth 
and broken up by a combination of chewing, 
sucking and heat. What little chocolate was on 
it disappears in the first three or four seconds and 
as the process of disintegration goes on more 
chocolate is added by licking it off the fingers. 
All in all, it is rather a sloppy and discouraging 
procedure. In America one would instantly re- 
vert to a toffee sucker, but for some reason these 
do not seem to be popular in England. 


Glacier Mints 
Fox’s Glacier Mints are one of the most attrac- 


tive pieces on display here. They are sold in glass 
jars for weigh-out purposes and in packages as 
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(Below) 


Battery of cookers at 
Planters’ Products, Ltd., 
England 





(Above) 

Another view in the factory of Planters’ Prod- 

ucts, Ltd., showing steam jacket kettles of the 
type used quite generally in England 


English Toffee 

Now English Toffee is so extremely 
varied in composition as to be difficult of a 
simple description. I have already men- 
tioned the various forms in which it appears 
and now you must understand that it covers 
everything which remotely resembles or 
which could be twisted about to come under 
the heading of Toffee; anything from a 
molasses kiss to hard butterscotch, but the 
generally accepted article is a high cooked 
caramel. It is made of sugar and glucose 
and milk (generally skim milk). A cheap 
formula might easily call for 60 pounds 
glucose, 40 pounds Y. C. sugar and 6 pounds 


well. Each one looks like a small piece of win- skim milk powder. 

dow glass about 3% inch long and ™% inch wide In this case a little Coconut fat and some flour 
and thick : they are perfectly clear, colorless and would be added to keep it from sticking to the 
transparent, without bubbles or streaks. They teeth and to make it somewhat opaque and milky 
are, in fact, little different from the fruit blocks in appearance. 

which we made years ago in various colors and A really good toffee, on the other hand, might 
flavors: ; well be made from 80 pounds sugar, 20 pounds 


glucose and 35 to 40 pounds full cream milk 
powder. It is very probable that the first formula 
would be bucked up by the use of a toffee flavor, 
while the second would take its flavor from the 
milk and a decent addition of salt. 

The demand for this goods is almost unbeliev- 


; ; able. There are a number of toffee makers who 
them into shape and leaves the slab heavily scored do not advertise and whose names are scarcely 


ready for breaking. The flavor is not strong but known but who sell upward of 10 tons per day in 
is a decidedly pleasant peppermint. This piece 1 pound slabs. The output of the big toffee 
has exceptional merit, as the clear icy white with manufacturers is shrouded in mystery. 

the cooling peppermint flavor is a delightful com- The bulk of this toffee nowadays is cooked on 
bination for summer. a cooker such as is shown in the photograph here- 
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In the case of this particular piece the candy 
is cooked on high pressure gas stoves and poured 
out about 5¢ inch thick on to steel slabs which 
have been engraved all over with the name of the 
maker. When the goods become slightly set a 
frame is dropped down on top, which presses 
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(Continued from page 40) 


with. You-will notice that a pair of gears show 
at the top of the cooking barrel; these are at- 
tached to a spiral cooking tube and this spiral 
revolves constantly against a fixed worm on its 
inside. With this arrangement caramel mixtures 
can be cooked without any danger of burning and 
the output is constant and very considerable 
volume. 

After the cooking has been accomplished the 
handling of the goods is no different from the 
process with which you are familiar, save in the 
case of the 2 pound blocks, where the goods are 
taken in a plastic condition, put in a metal mold, 
then shoved through a press which presses it into 
34 inch square. These squares are, of course, 
joined at the base by a heavy web and amount to 
no more than scorings for breaking. ~ Very little 
of the toffee is pulled and it is all cooked to 280 
or 290 degrees F. so that it is neither a chewy 
caramel nor brittle hard goods; it is simply a 
tenacious bit of stuff which clings to the teeth 
and makes a violent and often successful attempt 
to pull them out by the roots.. The flavor may be 
anything from a very poor approach to a fruit 
to burnt sugar. 

I wish you had given me more time to work 
on this, as it is rather an interesting problem and 
with a few weeks’ preparation I could have given 
you proper illustrations for the article. 

You know that we have the dole over here and 
no prohibition and the time which you allotted 
me covered the Christmas holiday. Taking it all 
in all, I am better prepared to write you on Cho- 
colate Liqueurs than on fruit flavored boiled 
goods. 





Midland Confectioners’ Association 
Elects New Officers 


The following officers were elected at 
their annual meeting held at Palmer House, 
Chicago, February 9 and 10, 1927: 

President, George E. Williamson, John 
G. Woodward Company, Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 

1st Vice President, Carl E. Behr, Paul 
F. Beich Company, Bloomington, Il. 

2nd Vice President, A. R. Sheble, Rich- 
ard Sheble Candy Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Directors 

E. A. Durler, Gunz-Durler Candy Co., 
Oshkosh, Wise. 

E. G. Hames, National Candy Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

E. K. Rice, Johnson Biscuit Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

W. C. Drury, 
Iowa. 

Albert F. L. Schmidt, Blanke-Wenneker 
Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. C. Blunt, 'W. C. Nevin Candy Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Schall’s, Ine., Clinton, 
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Defeat the “Country of Origin” Label- 
‘ing Law Now Before the U. S. 
Senate 
(Continued from page 27) 
age of this bill. You can, doubtless, find many 


more such instances which would occur in the 
conduct of your daily business. 


This matter is of the greatest importance 
and urgency in your business. The bill is now 
pending in the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Write today to the mem- 
bers of the Committee listed below and.com- 
municate to them the strong and compelling 
reasons why the bill should not be enacted. 
Please also communicate with-dealers and 
t” ey pointing out the harmful effects of the 
bill. 

Senate Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry: - 

George W. Norris of Nebraska (Chairman) 

Charles L. McNary of Oregon 

Henry W. Keyes of New Hampshire 

Peter Norbeck of South Dakota 

Charles S. Deneen of Illinois 

Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina 

John B. Kendrick of Wyoming 

T. H: Caraway of Arkansas 

Arthur Capper of Kansas 

Frank R. Gooding of Idaho 

John W. Harreld of Oklahoma 

Frederick M. Sackett of Kentucky 

Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisiana 

J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama 

Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan 
Please address communications as follows: 


The Capitol, 
Washington, D. C: 





New Patent—(See Page 50) 


1,611,576. Confection-Coating Machine. Alonzo 
Linton Bausman, Springfield,- Mass., assignor 
to National Equipment Company, Springfield, 
Mass., a Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed 
January 29, 1925. Serial No. 5,639. 10 Claims. 
(Cl. 91—3.) 

8. In a confection coating machine, a supply 
tank for coating material, a pervious confection 
conveyer traveling thereabove, a flow pan above 
said conveyer to deliver a stream of coating upon 
confections carried by said conveyer, the excess 
coating passing through the latter draining into 
said tank, a second pervious conveyer mounted 
to travel above the first named conveyer and its 
flow pan, a second flow pan mounted above the 
second conveyer to deliver a stream of coating 
upon confections carried thereby, means for de- 
livering coating from said tank to the second flow 
pan, means for collecting the coating draining 
through the ‘second conveyer and delivering it 
into said second shower pan, and means associated 
with the last named means and acting on the col- 
lected coating with a tendency to free the coat- 
ing from air bubbles before it is again used for 
coating. 











President Hutchins’ Address before 
Midland Confectioners Association 


In convention at Palmer House, Chicago, February 9th, 1927 





UCCESS in any industry is de- 
pendent very largely upon the 
quality of its leadership and the 
loyalty of the elements within 
the industry to the leadership 
to which it assents. 

The eandy industry has a glorious past; 
a past made glorious by the lofty charac- 
ter of its leaders. The course of human 
events is so ordered that the leaders of an 
industry, along with the rank and file, pass 
on into the great beyond. New leaders 
with ever broadening vision must rise up. 
Each suceeeding decade brings to us new 
opportunities which’ make for increased 
strength in*the industry if these new fac- 
tors are properly anticipated and effec- 
tively utilized. 

We may well speak of the orderly de- 
velopment of an industry like the candy 
industry as an evolution. This word evo- 
lution denotes a steady, orderly and more 
or less regular development. Our indus- 
try, like the nation of which it is a part 
has developed from very modest begin- 
nings. As late as the centennial year of 
1876 the candy industry was little more 
than a puny baby still wrapped in its swad 
dling clothes. Thus most of the develop- 
ment of this great industry has been 
achieved within the short space of five dec- 
ades. While fifty years covers the active 
business lifetime of most individuals, it is 
truly but a very brief space of time in the 
life of an industry like our own. The candy 
industry has become an important factor 
in the life of this nation and we may fondly 
hope and expect that its existence and de- 
velopment may be coincident with the life 
and growth of the nation. 

We are well within the bounds of truth 
in stating that very much of the growth of 
our industry has taken place during the 
last three decades. For various reasons, 
that we have not time to discuss here, the 
candy industry did not develop as rapidly 
as many of its sister industries in the dec- 
ade prior to the World’s ‘War. It is not 
strange then that during the last decade 
during which time it has grown very rap- 
idly the industry should have had many 
growing pains and spasms. 














The World War markedly altered the 
trend of the development of the candy in- 
dustry while at the same time it gave 
added impetus to its growth. So rapid 
have been the changes in the industry since 
the close of the World’s War that we can 
hardly speak of its development within this 
period as an evolution. ‘We must rather 
look upon it as almost a revolution. 

The candy industry during the past quar- 
ter century has hardly kept pace with 
many of its sister industries in the mer- 
chandising of its products. With the ex- 
ception of a few isolated package goods 
lines the industry had until recently, ad- 
vertised its products to the consumer but 
little as compared with many other indus- 
tries. As a result many large and influ- 
ential factors in the industry were prac- 
tically unknown to the consumer. For 
many years a great many retailers made it 
a-habit to stock regularly a large number 
of items which were the products of the 
factories of the leading manufacturers of 
the country. The consumer relied on get- 
ting good wholesome candy from the re- 
tailer, but he knew little about the ultimate 
source of supply of the candies that he 
was buying. 

For various reasons the war period and 
the post-war period brought about a huge 
increase in the distribution of candy in 
package form. Once the habit of buying 
candy in this form was developed it be- 
came apparent that the sale of any indi- 
vidual product could be materially in- 
creased through advertising. Inasmuch as 
most of the leading factors in the industry 
had not made their products known to the 
consumer through advertising it was a 
very simple matter for new elements to 
enter the industry and to force their prod- 
ucts upon the public in ever increasing 
quantities through the potent force of ad- 
vertising. These new elements of produc- 
tion have added very materially to the al- 
ready heavy over-production of candy. As 
a result the unadvertised lines, and espe- 
cially bulk candies which cannot well be 
advertised, have suffered severe losses in 
sales due to their having been crowded out 
by the newer items which have been kept 














effectively before the public by national ad- 
vertising. 

It was only natural that as long as the 
industry could sell the major portion of 
its output in bulk form without the burden 
of advertising, that it should not resort to 
the more laborious method of placing its 
goods in identified packages for the con- 
sumer and backing up their distribution 
with expensive advertising. Had the candy 
industry a decade ago been selling a major 
portion of its output in well advertised 
identified package form it would have been 
very much more difficult for new produc- 
tion to come into the field, elbow its way 
to the front and crowd out of the market 
candies which had been staple with the in- 
dustry for long periods of time. 

Coincident with the injection into the in- 
dustry of new and added eapacity for the 
production of candy new avenues of dis- 
tribution to the consumer have also ap- 
peared. These new avenues of distribution 
have sprung into existence very naturally 
due to the change of the form of the candy 
product that the consumer is purchasing so 
largely today. An entirely different form 
of merchandising was required for the sale 
of bulk goods when they were the predom- 
inant factor in the industry from that 
which is effective today in the distribution 
of bar goods and other types of package 
candy. Just as the new manufacturing 
output has placed a heavy burden upon the 
older manufacturing units, so the new units 
of distribution have worked havoe with the 
old order of things in the distributing end 
of the candy business. 

Altogether the industry now finds itself 
in much the same position as any army 
does when in the course of an orderly ad- 
vance along the entire front it is suddenly 
surprised by a flank attack. Not infre- 
quently such a surprise attack may result 
in an orderly advance breaking down into 
a complete rout of the entire army. Un- 
less the leaders of the surprised forces 
show almost super-human fortitude, cour- 
age and resourcefulness an orderly retreat, 
even, is impossible. It is in times like these 
that cowardice, suspicion and fear de- 
throne reason. Leaders are crucified as it 
were, by their hitherto loyal supporters 
and followers. Disaster reigns supreme. 
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The candy industry confronts some such a 
situation as this today. Fear, suspicion 
and treachery have replaced courage, confi- 
dence and loyalty to our former leaders. 

A too rapid change in the production and 
distribution of candy has entailed very 
complex and deep seated disorders all 
along the line in the industry. As a re- 
sult, today a huge proportion of the prod- 
ucts of our factories are being sold with- 
out more than a mere vestige of a profit. 
Operating losses in both the manufactur- 
ing and distributing end of the industry 
are resulting in bankruptcies. Credit is 
cheap and credit losses are large. Fre- 
quently jobbers who have seen their busi- 
ness dwindle, both in volume and in profit 
due to the new elements of distribution, 
attempt vainly to recoup their fortunes by 
entering the already over-crowded field of 
production. They put additional strain on 
their credit through the purchase of candy 
machinery. All too soon they find to their 
sorrow that there is no room for additional 
production at a profit in the manufactur- 
ing end of the business. As a result many 
face certain financial ruin. 

Goaded on by the keen desire to main- 
tain or increase their volume, multitudes 
of manufacturers and distributors alike, 
are resorting to the doubtful expedient of 
price cutting. Thinking to out-wit their 
competitors they use devious methods to 
carry out their evil intent. Secret rebates, 
quantity discounts, free goods, bribes to 
distributors and salesmen, premiums, and 
other devices are resorted to in vain at- 
tempt to deceive competitors. 

We find ourselves on the threshold of the 
year 1927 in an industry threatened with 
dire consequences resulting from extreme 
over-production. That there are other in- 
dustries suffering from the same malady is 
little consolation. The inexorable law of 
‘the survival of the fittest’’ reigns su- 
preme. Some day (and let us hope that it 
may not be too long delayed) reason will 
be enthroned again, courage will replace 
fear, treachery will give way to loyalty and 
enlightened, courageous and generous lead- 
ership will again assert itself and the in- 
dustry will march on to new victories. Co- 
operation, then, as of yore, will be the 
watchword of victory. 
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Conacaéil 1 by I scious hen 


Consulting Chemist, Chicago 


A new department in which the Chemistry of 
confectionery and the raw materials of which it 
is made will be discussed with practical applica- 
tion to problems of purchasing and production 


To Our Readers and Our Contributors: 


IRST of all, we desire to make it 
clear that this column, although. 
written by chemists, is not in- 
tended for chemists only. If 
chemistry is to win here, in the 

candy industry, the position it has won for 
itself in other food industries, the chemists 
must present the results of their work in 
terms clearly understood by everyone in- 
terested in the progress of our industry. 








This 
group has many other interests in life, out- 


grew up together with the industry. 
side cf making candy. They are interested 
in machinery, in automobiles, in radio, 

finance, and no- doubt follow Scaabers, 
musi¢e and fine arts. Writers on all of these 
topics assume a fair degree of knowl- 
edge on the part of their reader, and, there- 
fore, proceed at once to outline the more 
recent developments in their respective 





Therefore, in recording, from month to 
the advance made in the field of 


month, 
chemistry that has 
direct or indirect 


bearing on the con- 
fectionery industry, 
we must hold the in- 
terest of the execu- 
tive, the superin- 
tendent, and the in- 
telligent candy 
maker alike. 

We are aware of 
the difficulties en- 
countered by our 
readers on one side 
and our contributors 
on the other. How- 
ever, we are confi- 
dent that a friendly 
mental attitude on 
the part of both will 
ultimately overcome 
these difficulties. 
The hesniat will gain 
much in clarity and 
in substance by real- 
izing that he writes 
for a group of intel- 
ligent men and wom- 
en, many of whom 


fields. 








d ae 
PUBLISHER’S NOTE: Although this 
department is essentially a_ chemists’ 
round table, it should be none the less in- 
teresting to the purchasing and production 
men of a candy plant. For instance, the 
executive in charge of purchasing is vitally 
interested in following the progress of 
laboratory control of raw materials. He 
is vitally interested in progressive trends 
toward establishment of specifications and 
standards which will facilitate the pur- 
chasing of raw materials of known values 
and uniform qualities. This is essentially 
the work of the laboratory department, 
working in close cooperation with the pur- 
chasing and production departments. 

We have engaged Mr. Lebeson to “‘ pre- 
side’’ over this column and enlist the coop- 
eration of scientific men interested in the 
confectionery industry directly and indi- 
rectly. Mr. Lebeson has had a_ back- 
ground of wide experience in food chem- 
istry and an intimate practical contact with 
the confectioner’s production problems, 
having been associated until recently with 
one of the largest and leading manufac- 
turing confectioners in America, - 
> F 
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When the candy 
master of his art, becomes interested in the 


maker, the real 
application of chem- 
ical principles to his 
work, he expects not 
only new ideas and a 
clear explanation of 
their application to 
modern manufac- 
ture of confection- 
ery, but also new 
words, new terms, 
and he expects to 
master them, too. 
We extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the 
chemists of our own 
industry, and the 
chemists of the in- 
dustries supplying 
t he confectioner 
with his raw mate- 
rials, to freely par- 
ticipate in this col- 
umn. It is probably 
the first attempt to 
find common ground 
for all scientific 
workers interested 
in this field. Just as 
we strive to inter- 
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pret certain phases of candy making from 
the chemical point of view, so do we ask our 
fellow chemists to study their raw materi- 
als from the candy maker’s point of view. 
It is only thru such spirit of co-operation 
that the best interests of these allied indus- 
tries will be served. 

Every industry develops its own special- 
ized chemical methods for controlling the 
quality of its finished product. These 
methods are generally known in each in- 
dustry; many of them are published and 
diseussed in scientific journals. ‘What is 
considered a raw material to the confee- 
tioner is a highly finished product with 
the manufacturers of fats, flavorings, dairy 
products, corn products, sugars, ete. Con- 
sequently, when the confectionery chemist 
is called upon to inspect the daily receipts 
of these materials, he needs many short 
and quick tests, which will release the 
goods from the receiving department for 
use in the factory. This column will re- 
ceive such brief original contributions, or 
summaries of articles published in the 
more strictly technical press, dealing with 
special methods of analysis, and improved 
laboratory technic, with relation to confec- 
tions and confectioners’ raw materials. 
Common Ground with Candy Superintendents 

and Buyers 

But why should the executive or the 
superintendent or foreman be interested in 
methods of chemical analysis? 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


He is no more interested in details of 
procedure in chemical analysis than he is 
interested in the details of law or in finer 
points in engineering. He is, however, 
vitally interested to know whether such 
methods exist that would enable him to 
maintain the quality of his raw materials, 
and get the full purchasing value of his 
dollar. Is there a method for detecting 
adulteration in his high priced oils and 
flavors? Can the chemist take apart the 
fats of milk chocolate and tell exactly the 
per cent of butter fat and cocoa butter; 
whether or not it was adulterated with 
cocoanut fat and if so to what extent? Is 
there a laboratory method by which we 
can determine the fitness of certain sugars, 
starches or fats for our particular pur- 
pose in the manufacture: of confectionery? 

Glancing thru this column, the executive 
and the production man will find that 
chemistry has by many years anticipated 
most of his desires. He will learn that 
the chemist in his laboratory is constantly 
thinking of new methods by which the gen- 
eral principles of chemistry and physics 
can be made operative in our industry. 
Chemistry as a science will cease to be a 
mystery to him. Rather, he will consider 
it a new instrument, a new tool in his kit, 
making for better and more profitable pro- 
duction. And, we are confident, he will 
keep this tool shining bright. 





“Bad Practices in Our Industry” 
or Why Coppersmiths Smile 
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Simplified Customer’s Record 





A card index form system which permits analysis of 
customers sales and credit conditions at a glance 


Interview by D. B. Williams with Mr. Davis, Sales Mgr., 
A. M. Ramer Co., St. Paul 


forms which directly relates to 
customers. During the last few 
years, the tendency has been to 
combine as many records as possible so 
that group information can immediately 
be obtained upon referring to one form. 

As an example, the A. M. Ramer Com- 
pany of St. Paul recently put into opera- 
tion a customer’s record that carries facts 
regarding accounts, credit, competition, 
sales analysis, salesmen’s calls, advertis- 
ing materials mailed, and previous sales. 

The cards used are indexed according to 
name and city, then filed in visible margin 
filing equipment according to salesmen’s 
territories. That is, each salesman has a 
group of cards under the control of the 
Home Office, which are filed alphabetically 
according to customer’s name. 

As orders are received, date and amount 
information is recorded in the columns at 
the upper left of cards. When customers 
pay accounts, amounts are checked off so 
that the records will show the condition of 
accounts at all times. Explanation of the 
form used on these record cards repro- 
duced herewith follows: 

The columns at the extreme right of 
ecards earry very valuable information. 
The column marked ‘‘Salesmen’’ provides 
for the recording of the number of men 
employed by the company in each field. In 
the square headed ‘‘List’’ is marked the 
price list which is given to the customer— 
-governed by the freight allowance. Op- 
posite the word ‘‘ Broadcast’’ is shown the 
mailing dates of sales letters which are 
directed to each customer and, incidentally, 
carry the appearance of personal letters. 

Opposite the word ‘‘Samples’’ is re- 
corded dates on which samples of goods 
were submitted to this customer. Sales- 
men’s calls are written under the ‘‘Calls’’ 
caption. The columns headed ‘‘Detail’’ 
and ‘‘ Letters’’ is provided for the notation 
of days between calls and special letters. 

““Cr. Lim.”’ and ‘‘Rated’’ serves as 
guides in credit authorization which can be 
watched by making comparisons with the 


VERY candy manufacturer no 
A doubt, keeps some system of 








activity of accounts as shown on the upper 
portion of cards. Under the ‘‘Handles’’ 
caption are written the names of competi- 
tive companies which must be considered. 
‘‘Last Year’’ tells the total sales for the 
preceding yearly period. 

The visible or lower portion of the card 
is divided into three sections so that there 
will always be information regarding the 
date of salesmen’s last calls, lines used, 
and dates of last shipments. 

The particular type of filing equipment 
used affords Mr. Davis, Vice President 
and Director of Sales, what he terms ‘‘ Vis- 
ible Control.’’ Considering the fact that 
the bottom portions of cards are visible, 
pieces of blue celluloid are placed over 
months (numbered 1 to 12) to indicate the 
date of last calls. This same procedure is 
carried out in the ‘‘Last Shipment’’ divi- 
sion. The letters ‘‘P,’’ ‘‘S,’’ “‘N,’’ “*W,”’ 
‘*GO”’ and so on represent certain types of 
candies in the Ramer line which this cus- 
tomer buys. As a customer buys a par- 
ticular kind, the block indicating that kind 
of candy is checked. Therefore, on looking 
down the visible margin of card trays, Mr. 
Davis is able to see just what customers 
are buying ‘‘Bars’’, ‘‘Rough Roosters,’’ 
ete. He immediately sees accounts that 
have not purchased within a reasonable 
amount of time by noticing the ‘‘ Last Ship- 
ment’’ section, then glances at the ‘‘Sales- 
men’s Last Call’’ date to ascertain whether 
or not a reorder has failed to come in be- 
cause of lack of service. This instant sum- 
marizing of sales conditions is a great help 
in that it enables the judging of a sales- 
man’s ability by a comparison of calls and 
orders received. 


Analysis of Sales Conditions at a Glance 


In cases where there is a noticeable de- 
crease in sales, reference to cards, in all 
probability, will tell why. Maybe freight 
allowance is too high. Maybe personal let- 
ters should be written, maybe a salesman 
is lax in ealls. It might happen that there 
has been correspondence of an unfavor- 
able nature. Then again, competition may 
be exceptionally strong. Grouped infor- 
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Reproduction of Customer’s Record Card Used by A. M. Ramer Co., St. Paul 


enables intelligent 
and a carefully 


mation of this kind 
analysis of conditions 
studied solution. 

A short time ago, Mr. Davis was work- 
ing on the sales of ‘‘Rough Roosters’’ and 
wanted to know just how his efforts were 
resulting in the way of sales. All buyers 
of this bar were, of course; checked— it 
was possible to observe each one. How- 
ever, the main information desired per- 
tained to repeat business. This was ob- 
tained by placing a red piece of celluloid 
over ‘‘Bar’’ when repeats were received. 
From an observation of the card trays 
there was then the possibility of picking 
out each repeat account and watching the 
group increase in number. 

When talking of the results of his cam- 
paign, Mr. Davis recently said, ‘‘It was 


very interesting to note that the only per- 
sons who had not reordered on ‘Rough 
Roosters’ were customers who made their 
first purchase during the months of April 
and May, or just before the hot weather 
started in to decrease the candy business.”’ 

It is interesting to observe how men 
throughout the country are combining 
facts and thoughts, working towards a def- 
inite goal fortified with usable ideas which 
make the course a comparatively easy one 
to foliow—the A. M. Ramer Company is a 
living example. 

Business development is usually affected 
by the ‘‘Make the best of what you have’’ 
attitude—‘‘profit by your own experi- 
ence.’’ A compilation of facts is essential 
for the operation of any business. Organ- 
ization must, therefore, be arranged to 
meet this requirement. 
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Confectionery Markets Abroad 














I—Is There an Export Market for 


Confectionery? 


The first of a series of discussions on making 
a confectionery export business profitable. 
by An Export Manager 


Who has background of successful experience in directing the export depart- 
ment of one of the foremost manufacturers of confectionery in U. S. A. 





N THE confestionery industry, as indeed 
in every industry, trade is governed by 
the immutable law of supply and demand. 
It is the duty of the manufacturer not 
merely to furnish the supply, but to seek, 
stimulate and supply the demand. As a rule the for- 
mer obligation usually sits lightly on his shoulders, but 
the latter is a problem that clamors for a solution every 
hour and minute of the working day. 

Candy, in one form or another, was known to exist 
since prehistoric times, but candy manufacturing as 
we know it today is an industry of quite recent devel- 
opment. The confectionery industry of today should 
be very proud of its modern, sanitary factories, some 
of them of enormous size, equipped with the best and 
most expensive industrial machinery. The industry is 
highly organized. It has its kings and captains, it has 
ample resources at its command, it has long since out- 
grown its humble beginning, but—the point unfortu- 
nately cannot be ignored—something of the limited 
outlook which one usually associates with the kitchen 
clings to it still. 


A Vision of Greater Markets 


If there is one thing more than another that the in- 
dustry as a whole needs at this moment it is a wider 
vision. The foreign market, which other of our indus- 
tries have sought with success, is still largely unknown 
to the great body of American manufacturing confec- 
tioners. Only a relatively few firms have had the 
wisdom and the vision to enter the foreign field, and 
these have found it so much to their liking that they 
are constantly seeking to extend their operations in 
that field. As a people we have not yet developed that 
“ken” for foreign trade which the older countries have 
in marked degree. Our enormous domestic market is, 
of course, very largely responsible for this, but with 
increasing competition at home the manufacturer will 
sooner or later have to turn his attention to the export 
trade. 
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Nearly Ten Million Pounds in 1923 


According to a pamphlet issued by the Department 
of Commerce (Trade Information Bulletin No. 318) 
our export trade with all countries for the year 1923 





amounted to 9,773,778 pounds of confectionery, 2,927,- 
778 pounds of chewing gum, and 1,294,965 pounds of 
chocolate (including sweetened). I give these figures 
for what they are-worth but in passing I may mention 
that one executive with whom I discussed them in- 
formed me that in his judgment they were unreliable 
as he had knowledge of a concern which alone exports 
nearly 7,000,000 pounds of confectionery annually. An 
official at the New York customs house, however, as- 
sures me that the figures are correct and that the candy 
concern in question is the only one in the East which 
does any considerable volume of export business. The 
truth may perhaps lie somewhere between the two 
statements. For the moment let us assume that the 
figures are substantially accurate. An examination of 
them gives us a fair idea of the condition of the Euro- 
pean market. 


NGLAND is by far the best customer we have. 
E During the year under review she imported from 

the United States 3,360,166 pounds of confection- 
ery, and this notwithstanding the fact that she has a 
very flourishing confectionery trade of her own. Scot- 
land comes next with 466,436 pounds. Ireland ranks 
third with 153,325 pounds. Holland is fourth with 
93,938 pounds. Denmark takes fifth place with 55,037 
pounds. Norway is sixth with 32,026 pounds, while 
her next-door neighbor, Sweden, is seventh with 29,683 
pounds. Other European customers are France, 13,- 
106 pounds; Greece, 10,810 pounds; Belgium, 2,555 
pounds, and Switzerland, 1,502 pounds. 

England is again in the lead as a buyer of chewing 
gum with a total of 774,385 pounds to her credit. 
France comes second with 347,975 pounds. Denmark 
is third with 207,459 pounds. Scotland is fourth with 
167,998 pounds. Holland is fifth with 61,394 pounds. 
Sweden is sixth with 49,682 pounds. Belgium is seventh 
with 34,203 pounds. Then follow Ireland, 25,778 
pounds; Spain, 15,748 pounds; Bulgaria, 13,193 
pounds, and Czechoslovakia, 6,058 pounds. 

Our export trade in chocolate is small when com- 
pared with confectionery and chewing gum. This is 
due to the competition of the long-established Euro- 
pean chocolate industry. Still Scotland leads Europe 
with 149,260 pounds. England comes next with 11,015 
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pounds. 
trade with the remaining European countries is neg- 
ligible. 

On the American continent Canada is, of course, 
far ahead of any other country as a purchaser of our 


Germany is third with 5,478 pounds. Our 


products. During 1923 she imported 718,178 pounds 
of American confectionery, 76,016 pounds of chewing 
gum, and 112,789 pounds of chocolate. Trade with 
South America, particularly with Venezuela and Peru, 
has taken a marked upward tendency this year, but no 
figures are as yet available. 

Turning to the Dark Continent we find that British 
South Africa is in the lead with 134,982 pounds of 
confectionery, 22,822 pounds of chewing gum, and 
12,264 pounds of chocolate. British West Africa is 
second with 10,123 pounds of confectionery and 650 
pounds of chocolate. Egypt took 5,383 pounds of con- 
fectionery and 1,670 pounds of chewing gum, while 
the Portuguese possessions accounted for 8,500 pounds 
of confectionery. 

In the Far East the Philippines are our best custom- 
ers. Their total purchases for 1923 were 251,779 
pounds of confectionery, 105,018 pounds of chewing 
gum, and 89,306 pounds of chocolate. Japan comes 
next with 208,005 pounds of confectionery, 124,603 
pounds of chewing gum, and 285,617 pounds of choco- 
late. China is third on the list with 147,391 pounds of 
confectionery, 21,821 pounds of chewing gum, and 
77,318 pounds of chocolate. Fourth place belongs to 
Hong Kong with 59,101 pounds, 8,321 pounds, and 
52,617 pounds respectively. A large trade is also done 
with British India, the Straits Settlements, Java and 
Madura, and Siam. 

Last, but not least, are the Antipodes. Here, of 
course, Australia is in the lead with 185,002 pounds of 
confectionery, 119,327 pounds of chewing gum, and 
104,390 pounds of chocolate. New Zealand took 24,127 
pounds of confectionery, 15,900 pounds of chocolate, 
but only 71 pounds of chewing gum. 

This list might be extended almost indefinitely, but 
sufficient has been given to prove that there is a 
market, a great and growing market, for American 
confectionery in foreign countries. And it must be 
remembered that the resources of this market are prac- 
tically unknown. Not until our manufacturers wake 
up to the possibilities of overseas trade will this market 
be plumbed to the depths. 
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American Indifference 

Not many months ago certain persons who have a 
lively interest in the material prosperity of Palestine 
sought to interest a number of New York manufac- 
turers in that market, but the proposals were so coldly 
received that the parties who made them were dis- 
couraged, if not indeed disgusted. Here is a country 
with very considerable potentialities as a market for 
American goods, and yet when it offers us a share of 
its trade we turn it down. A similar state of affairs 
is known to exist in the case of Arabia and other 
Eastern countries. Mark you, no risk was involved. 
The parties who sought to open up this trade were of 
the highest financial standing. It was simply a case of 
“Let George do it” with our manufacturers. 


There is no denying the fact that in the minds of 
many manufacturers a certain deep-rooted prejudice 
exists against the foreign market. And in the majority 
of cases you will find that this prejudice is entirely due 
to ignorance. The risk is too great, according to some. 
Well, why take any risk at all? There are banking 
institutions which will carry the risk at a fraction of 
one per cent and be very glad to get the chance. Others 
will tell you that to them the foreign market is ‘a closed 
book. It need not be so. The necessary information 
is available to all and may be learned quite easily and 
in a short space of time by persons of quite ordinary 
intelligence. 

Is not the cost prohibitive? Not at all. It is cheaper 
to export confectionery from any American port than 
it is to ship it by truck from, say lower Manhattan to 
the Bronx. Take the North Atlantic route, for in- 
stance. The freight rates on candy to the British Isles 
are 50 cents per 100 pounds for gum drops, 60 cents 
per 100 pounds for candy under 15 cents a. pound in 
value, and 75 cents per 100 pounds for candy between 
15 and 25 cents a pound in value. Try and get a 
truckman to ship candy for your suburban customers 
at these rates. He'll tell you frankly that it can’t be 
done. 

There is an export market for candy. There are 
hundreds of such markets, in fact. They exist in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America and Oceania. 
They need your goods in those markets, Mr. Manu- 
facturer. The demand exists. You have the supply. 
The rest is up to you. 
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New Patents 


1,605,951. Chocolate Paste Mold-Filling Machine. 
Paul G. Hollstein, Carlstadt, N. J., and Emil V. 
Raue, New York, N. Y., assignors to J. M. Leh- 
mann Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., a Corpora- 
tion of New York. Filed Dec. 10, 1920. Serial 
No. 429,604. 12 Claims. (Cl. 107-8.) 





5. Ina machine of the character described, in com- 
bination, a receptacle for receiving a plastic material, a 
nozzle associated therewith, means for continuously 
moving a succession of molds into operative relation 
with said nozzle to be filled thereby, means for forcing 
said material from said receptacle into said nozzle, and 
a continuously moving endless belt scraper making an 
angle with the path of movement of said molds for 
limiting the height to which said molds are filled above 
the walls thereof by said nozzle, said scraper moving 
and conveying said material away from said molds, 
and a stationary scraper in contact with said moving 
scraper adapted to remove said surplus material there- 
from. 


1,606,721. Coating Machine. John A. Rihl, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed Mar. 21, 1922. Serial No. 
545,556. 7 Claims. (Cl. 91-3.) 











1. In a coating machine, the combination with a 
hopper having an opening in the bottom, of a drum 
mounted in said opening with the face spaced from the 
sides thereof, stops movably mounted at the base of 
said hopper and adapted to close the space between the 
sides of said opening and the drum, and common 
means for actuating said stops to either open or close 
said spaces. 

5. In a coating machine, the combination with a 
hopper having an opening in the bottom thereof, a 
driven shaft, a drum mounted on said shaft and ex- 
tending into said opening, the face of said drum being 
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spaced apart from one side of said opening, a stop 
movably mounted at the base of said hopper and 
adapted to close the said space, a clutch controlling the 
rotation of said shaft, and a connection between the 
clutch and the stop whereby actuation of one entails 
actuation of the other. 

1,608,164. Package Wrapping. 


Wilhelm B. Bro- 


nander, Montclair, N. J., assignor to American Ma- 

chine & Foundry Company, a Corporation of New 

Filed Nov. 13, 1925. 
(Cl. 229—87.) 


Serial No. 68,863. 


Jersey. 
7 Claims. 

















? 


2. A package wrapper having a part made of cellu- 
lose hydrate, and a part made of waxed paper, the 
edges of said cellulose hydrate and said paper being 
overlapped and sealed by the wax of said paper which 
permits the shrinking cellulose hydrate to slip on said 
paper without tearing either and without breaking 
the seal. 
1,608,842. 
Colo. 


Claim. 


Candy Box. Irving A. Deline, Denver, 
Filed Aug. 1, 1925. Serial No. 47,587. 1 
(Cl. 229—14.) 





The combination in a candy box of a container; a 
sub-bottom raised above the bottom of said container ; 
an interior box having sides and a bottom, the bottom 
of said interior box being secured to said sub-bottom 
so as to maintain said sides spaced from the walls of 
said container, the upper edges of said interior box 
being in alignment with the upper edges of said con- 
tainer; a lid for said container and a sub-lid within 
said container, said sub-lid being adapted to rest on-said 
aligned upper edges. 
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This advertisement appeared in The Saturday Evening Post, January 22nd, 1927 
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Judge Augustus N. Hand of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of or York established the right of the Planters Nut & Chocolate Company to the exclusive 
use of the Company’s chief trade marks when he ou on August 16th, 1926 a permanent 
injunction against the Broadway Cone Company, York, ordering this Company to discon 
tinue the use of certain packages which imitated the trade marks of Planters. 


The trade marks in question include the following: 


Red Pennant with the word “Pennant”, Trade Mark No. 121140; figure of Mr. Peanut, 
Trade Mark 121818; the word “Planters” in script, Trade Mark 123641; the words 
“The Nickel Lunch”, Trade Mark 196253. 


These trade marks were granted the Planters at various times from April 19, 1918 through 

to March 10, 1925. This is the first time that it has been necessary for the Planters ta’ have 

recourse to court action to substantiate these trade marks against infringement, as, heretofore, 

= that has been necessary to stop such imitation has been a warning notice from the Planters 
mpany. 


A few months ago the Broadway Cone Company began to put out salted peanuts in the bag 
shown on this page, which the Planters regarded as a probable infringement of their package. 
The Broadway Cone Company declined to discontinue this imitation in response to the Planters 
peremptory so on i 20th of July, 1926, a Planters ye suit for an injunction to 
prohibit the further continuance of this practice. The same day Judge }/and granted a tem- 
porary injunction pending a hearing on the plea for a permanent injunction. The temporary 
pion was subsequently made permanent, which means thet anyone sel'ing the products 

the Broadway Cone Company in these objectionable packages becomes liable for 
damages oe tation of such injury on the partof the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
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1,608,302. Process for Making Confections. William 
S. Cloud, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor of one-half to 
The Euclid Candy Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
Corporation of Ohio. Filed Dec. 19, 1924. Serial 
No. 756,899. 2 Claims. (Cl. 107—54.) 


2. The process of making confections which con- 
sists in continuously moving centers and while so mov- 
ing first applying a coating of hot viscous material to 
the centers to render the same sticky, second without 
appreciable cooling applying a multiplicity of edible 
units to the sticky surface of the centers, third cooling 
the pieces thus formed until the same are cooled 
throughout to a temperature below the melting point 
of the final coating, and fourth applying a coating of 
finishing material. 


1,608,942. Machine for Coating Confections with 
Nuts. Roy D. King and Herbert J. Melville, Chi- 
cago, and William Swift Lord, Evanston, IIl., 


assignors to Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, 
Filed May 25, 1925. 
(Cl. 107—1.) 


Ill., a Corporation of Illinois. 
Serial No. 32,583. 42 Claims. 














5. The method of applying coatings of nuts to con- 
fection centers which consists in maintaining a travel- 
ing bed of nuts, depositing spaced charges of viscous 
cementing material on said bed while in transit, then 
in transit imposing the centers on such charges of ma- 
terial, then in transit depositing covering charges of 
the cementing material on said centers, then in transit 
covering the covering charges with nuts, then in transit 
separating the bed of centers and nuts into individual 
positions comprising each one center and a propor- 
tionate part of the surplus nuts, and then separately 
tumbling such portions. 


1,608,708. Lollipop Roll. Norman L. Miles, St. Paul, 
Minn. Filed Jan. 12, 1925. Serial No. 1,898. 4 
Claims. (Cl. 107—10.) 


2. A pair of oppositely disposed rolls, one of said 
rolls having a pair of similar, oppositely disposed mold 
cavities therein, the other of said rolls having a second 
pair of mold cavities therein to register with the first 
named cavities, one of said pair of cavities being of 
substantially constant depth and the other of said cavi- 
ties having a raised central portion with a hole therein, 
and a pair of angularly disposed extensions from the 
raised central portion to form a pair of oppositely dis- 
posed tablets having a depression therein, and angu- 
larly disposed passages leading therefrom, each pair of 
cavities in one of said rolls being connected by a parti- 
_ which does not extend to the normal periphery of 
the roll. 


[51] 





1,602,712. Coating Machine. Oscar E. Segrin, Spring- 
field, and Carl J. Clemens, East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Filed January 5, 1923. Serial No. 610,799. 6 Claims. 
(C1, 91—3.) 








1. In a coating machine, a casing, a heating tank 
for the coating material positioned in the lower part of 
said casing, a delivery device for the coating material, 
a carrier to feed the articles to be coated beneath said 
delivery device, a perforated conveyor for the coating 
material movable transversely of the machine in a 
closed path through said tank around said carrier and 
over said delivery device, and means to remove the 
coating material from said conveyor above said delivery 
device. 


1,609,791. Combined Confection and Whistle. Wil- 
liam C. Broadwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Apr. 2, 
1924. Serial No. 703,584. 3 Claims. (Cl. 46—46.) 
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1. A candy article comprising a body portion 
having a pocket formed therein, a perforated clo- 
sure positioned over said pocket and having its mar- 
gin overlying that area of said body portion which 
is adjacent said pocket, and a bead forming integral 
with said body portion and overlying said margin 
of said closure, said bead being in intimate surface 
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contact with said closure and co-operating there- 
with to form a seal for said pocket in the vicinity 
of said overlying margin of said closure, said clo- 
sure co-operating with said pocket and said body 
portion to form a whistle. 


1,610,049. Candy-Cutting Machine. Leon G. Ham- 
lin, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Feb. 10, 1922. Serial 
No. 535,559. 5 Claims. (Cl. 107—29.) 


4. Ina candy cutting machine, a cutting means, 
a movable frame along which said cutting means is 
movable with respect to the candy, a cam to lift 
said cutting means after a cutting operation, a cam 
to move the frame away from and maintain the 
cutting means out of interfering engagement with 
candy being fed upon the lifting movement of the 
cutting means, uprights to which said guide frame 
is pivoted, a driven shaft mounted by said uprights, 
and said cams being disposed on said shaft. 


1,600,687. NOVELTY CONFECTION BOX. 
Cyrus. Mantz, Washington, D. C. Filed May 
24, 1924. Serial No. 715,635. 3 Claims. (CI. 
229-15.) 


1. A combination container and decorative 
fixture comprising a box having top and base por- 
tions and radial partitions rigidly connected 
together, constituting a pedestal, said partitions 
terminating short of the center of the box thereby 
to provide a deep central well coextensive in 
height with said box, a plurality of radial drawer 
sections arranged within said box and having 
their ends contiguous to the edges of the top and 
base portions, said ends constituting the sides of 
the box, the top of the box being formed with an 
opening to provide access to said central well 
and adapted to be closed by a closure cap or the 
stem of a decorative fixture. 

1,601,302. CANDY AND PROCESS OF 
MAKING THE SAME. Jesse K. Farley, Jr., 
Kenilworth, Ill. Filed April 1, 1925. Serial 
No. 19,994. 10 Claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 

1. The method of making candy, which con- 


sists in mixing with a plastic cooked batch of 
candy an ingredient to form nuclei of crystalliza- 
tion and an ingredient adapted to form gas and 
puff up the candy material under the action of 
heat, heating the mixture until such gas is evolved, 
and permitting the mixture to cool. 
10. <A puffed candy having a crystalline struc- 
ture. 
1,596,980. CANDY VENDER. George H. 
Koster, Oakland, Calif. Filed April 14, 1924. 
Serial No. 706,620. 2 Claims. (Cl. 211—20.) 
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1. In a vending device, a rotary platform hav- 
ing a plurality of transparent merchandise con- 
tainers arranged thereon in peripheral relation, 
and a vertical row of hooks below each container 
whereby detachable bags having a measured quan- 
tity of merchandise corresponding in kind with 
the merchandise in the superimposed container 
may be arranged on said hooks for merchandis- 
ing purposes. 

1,595,860. PROCEDURE FOR THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF CHOCOLATE. Jacques 
Klaus Fils, Le Locle, Switzerland, assignor to 
the firm of Société Anolyme des Febriques de 
Chocolat et Confiserie, J. Klaus, Le Locle, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. Filed Jan. 5, 1924. 
Serial No. 684,626. 1 Claim. (Cl. 99—11.) 























A process of manufacturing chocolate consist- 
ing in gradually feeding the chocolate paste into a © 
chamber, vigorously strirring the chocolate paste © 


so as to heat the same, applying additional heat to 7 


the paste and moving the paste along the chamber 
to a predetermined point, whereby the paste at © 
this point will be raised to a predetermined tem- 7 
perature, then adding at this point cocoa butter ~ 
drop by drop to the preheated paste, and subse- — 
quently vigorously stirring the mixture of paste | 
and cocoa butter, and maintaining the mixture at — 
a constant temperature during the last mentioned 7 
stirring. 
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